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THE STROLLER’S TALE. 


HERE is nothing of the marvellous in 
what I am going to relate,” said the 
dismal man; “there is nothing even un- 
common in it. Want and sickness are too 
common in many stations of life, to deserve 
more notice than is usually bestowed on the 
most ordinary vicissitudes of human nature. 
I have thrown these few notes together, be- 
cause the subject of them was well known to 
me for many years, I traced his progress 
downwards, step by step, until at last he 
reached that excess of destitution from which 
he never rose again. 
‘* The man of whom I speak was a low pan- 
tomime actor; and, like many people of his 
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class, an habitual drunkard. In his better 
days, before he had become enfeebled by dis- 
sipation and emaciated by disease, he had 
been in the receipt of a good salary, which, 
if he had been careful and prudent, he might 
have continued to receive for some years—not 
many ; because these men either die early, or, by 
unnaturally taxing their bodily energies, lose, 
prematurely, those physical powers on which 
alone they can depend fot subsistence. His 
besetting sin gained so fast upon him, however, 
that it was found impossible to employ him 
in the situations in which he really was use- 
ful to the theatre. The public-house had a 
fascination for him which he could not resist. 
Neglected disease and hopeless poverty were 
as certain to be his portion as death itself, if 
he persevered in the same course; yet he ad 
persevere, and the result may be guessed, He 
could obtain no engagement, and he wanted 
bread. 

‘Everybody who is at all acquainted with 
theatrical matters knows what a host of shabby, 
poverty-stricken men hang about the stage of 
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a large establishment—not regularly engaged 
actors, but ballet people, procession men, 
tumblers, and so forth, who are taken on during 
the run of a pantomime, or an Easter piece, 
and are then discharged, until the production 
of some heavy spectacle occasions a new de- 
mand for their services, To this mode of life 
the man was compelled to resort ; and taking 
the chair every night, at some low theatrical 
house, at once put him in possession of a few 
more shillings weekly, and enabled him to 
gratify his old propensity. Even this resource 
shortly failed him; his irregularities were too 
great to admit of his earning the wretched 
pittance he might thus have procured, and he 
was actually reduced to a state bordering on 
starvation, only procuring a trifle occasionally 
by borrowing it of some old companion, or by 
obtaining an appearance at one or other of the 
commonest of the minor theatres ; and when he 
did earn anything, it was spent in the old way. 

“About this time, and when he had been 
existing for upwards of a year no one knew 
how, I had a short engagement at one of the 
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theatres on the Surrey side of the water, and 
here I saw this man, whom I had lost sight 
of for some time; for I had been travelling in 
the provinces, and he had been skulking in the 
lanes and alleys of London. I was dressed 
to leave the house, and was crossing the stage 
on my way out, when he tapped me on the 
shoulder. Never shall I forget the repulsive 
sight that met my eye when I turned round, 
He was dressed for the pantomime, in all the 
absurdity of a clown’s costume. The spectral 
figures in the Dance of Death, the most fright- 
ful shapes that the ablest painter ever portrayed 
on canvas, never presented an appearance 
half so ghastly. His bloated body and 
shrunken legs—their deformity enhanced a 
hundredfold by the fantastic dress—the glassy 
eyes, contrasting fearfully with the thick white 
paint with which the face was besmeared ; the 
grotesquely ornamented head, trembling with 
paralysis, and the long, skinny hands, rubbed 
with white chalk—all gave him a hideous and 
unnatural appearance, of which no description 
could convey an adequate idea, and which, to 
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this day, I shudder to think of. His voice 
was hollow and tremulous, as he took me 
aside, and in broken words recounted a long 
catalogue of sickness and privations, termi- 
nating as usual with an urgent request for the 
loan of a trifling sum of money. I put a few 
shillings in his hand, and as | turned away I 
heard the roar of laughter which followed his 
first tumble on to the stage. 

“A few nights afterwards, a boy put a dirty 
scrap of paper in my hand, on which were 
scrawled a few words in pencil, intimating that 
the man was dangerously ill, and begging me, 
after the performance, to see him at his 
lodgings in some street—I forget the name of 
it now—at no great distance from the theatre. 
I promised to comply, as soon as I could get 
away ; and, after the curtain fell, sallied forth 
on my melancholy errand. 

“Tt was late, for I had been playing in the 
last piece; and as it was a benefit night, the 
performances had been protracted to an unusual 
length. It was a dark cold night, with a chill 


damp wind, which blew the rain heavily 
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against the windows and house fronts. Pools 
of water had collected in the narrow and little- 
frequented streets, and as many of the thinly- 
scattered oil-lamps had been blown out by the 
violence of the wind, the walk was not only a 
comfortless, but most uncertain one, I had 
fortunately taken the right course, however, 
and succeeded, after a little difficulty, in finding 
the house to which I had been directed—a 
coal-shed, with one storey above it, in the back 
room of which lay the object of my search, 
‘A wretched-looking woman, the man’s 
wife, met me on the stairs, and, telling me 
that he had just fallen into a kind of doze, led 
me softly in, and placed a chair for me at the 
bedside. The sick man was lying with his 
face turned towards the wall; and as he took 
no heed of my presence, I had leisure to 
observe the place in which I found myself. 
‘He was lying on an old bedstead, which 
turned up during the day. The tattered re- 
mains of a checked curtain were drawn round 
the bed’s head, to exclude the wind, which, 
however made its way into the comfortless 
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room through the numerous chinks in the door, 
and blew it to and fro every instant. There 
was a low cinder fire in a rusty unfixed grate ; 
and an old three-cornered stained table, with 
some medicine-bottles, a broken glass, and a 
few other domestic articles, was drawn out 
before it. A little child was sleeping on a 
temporary bed which had been ma“= for it on 
the floor, and the woman sat on a chair by its 
side, There were a couple of shelves, with a 
few plates and cups and saucers: and a pair 
of stage shoes and a couple of foils hung be- 
neath them. With the exception of little heaps 
of rags and bundles which had been carelessly 
thrown into the corners of the room, these were 
the only things in the apartment. 

““] had had time to note these little par- 
ticulars, and to mark the heavy breathing and 
feverish startings of the sick man, before he 
was aware of my presence. In his restless 
attempts to procure some easy resting-place 
for his head, he tossed his hand out of the 
bed, and it fell on mine. He started up, and 
stared eagerly in my face. 
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‘“¢Mr, Hutley, John,’ said his wife; ‘ Mr, 
Hutley, that you sent for to-night, you know.’ 

“ Ah!’ said the invalid, passing his hand 
across his forehead ; ‘ Hutley—Hutley—let me 
see,’ He seemed endeavouring to collect his 
thoughts for a few seconds, and then grasping 
me tightly by the wrist, said, ‘Don’t leave me 
—don't leave me, old fellow. She'll murder 
me; I know she will.’ 

‘‘¢ Has he been long so?’ said I, addressing 
his weeping wife. 

“¢Since yesterday night,’ she replied. 
‘John, John, don’t you know me?’ 

‘*¢ Don’t let her come near me,’ said the 
man, with a shudder, as she stooped over him. 
‘Drive her away ; I can’t bear her near me.’ 
He stared wildly at her, with a look of deadly 
apprehension, and then whispered in my ear, 
‘I beat her, Jem; I beat her yesterday, and 
many times before. I have starved her and 
the boy too; and now I am weak and help- 
less, Jem, she'll murder me for it; I know 
she will. If you’d seen her cry, as I have, 
you'd know it too, Keep her off. He re- 
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laxed his grasp, and sank back exhausted on 
the pillow. 

“T knew but too well what all this meant, 
If I could have entertained any doubt of it for 
an instant, one glance at the woman’s pale face 
and wasted form would have sufficiently ex- 
plained the real state of the case. ‘You had 
better stand aside,’ said I to the poor creature. 
‘You can do him no good, Perhaps he will 
be calmer if he does not see you.’ She retired 
out of the man’s sight. He opened his eyes, 
after a few seconds, and looked anxiously 
round, 

*““ Is she gone ?’ he eagerly inquired. 

‘6 ¢Yes—yes,’ said I; ‘she shall not hurt 
you.’ 

‘¢< Tl tell you what, Jem,’ said the man in a 
low voice, ‘she does hurt me. There’s some- 
thing in her eyes wakes such a dreadful fear 
in my heart, that it drives me mad. All last 
night, her large staring eyes and pale face 
were close to mine; wherever I turned, they 
turned ; and whenever I started up from my 
sleep, she was at the bedside looking at me.’ 
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He drew me closer to him, as he said in a 
deep, alarmed whisper—‘ Jem, she must be an 
evil spirit,—a devil! Hush! I know she is. 
If she had been a woman she would have died 
long ago. No woman could have borne what 
she has.’ 

‘‘] sickened at the thought of the long 
course of cruelty and neglect which must have 
occurred to produce such an impression on 
such a man, I could say nothing in reply; 
for who could offer hope, or consolation, to the 
abject being before me? 

“T sat there for upwards of two hours, 
during which time he tossed about, murmuring 
exclamations of pain or impatience, restlessly 
throwing his arms here and there, and turning 
constantly from side to side. At length he 
fell into that state of partial unconsciousness 
in which the mind wanders uneasily from scene 
to scene, and from place to place, without the 
control of reason, but still without being able 
to divest itself of an indescribable sense of 
present suffering. Finding from his incoherent 
wanderings that this was the case, and knowing 
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that in all probability the fever would not grow 
immediately worse, I left him, promising his 
miserable wife that I would repeat my visit 
next evening, and, if necessary, sit up with the 
patient during the night. 

‘J kept my promise. The last four-and- 
twenty hours had produced a frightful altera- 
tion. The eyes, though deeply sunk and 
heavy, shone with a lustre frightful to behold. 
The lips were parched, and cracked in many 
places ; the dry hard skin glowed with a burn- 
ing heat, and there was an almost unearthly 
air of wild anxiety in the man’s face, indicating 
even more strongly the ravages of the disease, 
The fever was at its height. 

‘I took the seat I had occupied the night 
before, and there I sat for hours, listening to 
sounds which must strike deep to the heart of 
the most callous among human beings—the 
awful ravings of a dying man. From what I 
had heard of the medical attendant’s opinion, I 
knew there was no hope for him: I was sitting 
by his death-bed. I saw the wasted limbs, 
which a few hours before had been distorted 
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for the amusement of a boisterous gallery, 
writhing under the tortures of a burning fever 
—I heard the clown’s shrill laugh, blending 
with the low murmurings of the dying man, 
“It is a touching thing to hear the mind 
reverting to the ordinary occupations and pur- 
suits of health, when the body lies before you 
weak and helpless ; but when those occupations 
are of a character the most strongly opposed 
to anything we associate with grave or solemn 
ideas, the impression produced is infinitely 
more powerful, The theatre, and the public- 
house, were the chief themes of the wretched 
man’s wanderings. It was evening, he 
fancied ; he had a part to play that night ; it 
was late, and he must leave home instantly. 
Why did they hold him, and prevent his going ? 
—he should lose the money—he must go. 
No! they would not let him. He hid his face 
in his burning hands, and feebly bemoaned his 
own weakness, and the cruelty of his perse- 
cutors. A short pause, and he shouted out 
a few doggerel rhymes—the last he had ever 
learnt. He rose in bed, drew up his withered 
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limbs, and rolled about in uncouth positions ; 
he was acting—he was at the theatre A 
minute’s silence, and he murmured the burden 
of some roaring song. He had reached the 
old house at last: how hot the room was. He 
had been ill, very ill, but he was well now, and 
happy. Fill up his glass. Who was that, that 
dashed it from his lips? It was the same per- 
secutor that had followed him before. He fell 
back upon his pillow and moaned aloud. <A 
short period of oblivion, and he was wandering 
through a tedious maze of low-arched rooms— 
so low, sometimes, that he must creep upon 
his hands and knees to make his way along ; it 
was close and dark, and every way he turned 
some obstacle impeded his progress. There 
were insects too, hideous crawling things with 
eyes that stared upon him, and filled the very 
air around ; glistening horribly amidst the thick 
darkness of the place. The walls and ceiling 
were alive with reptiles—the vault expanded 
to an enormous size—frightful figures flitted 
to and fro—and the faces of men he knew, 
rendered hideous by gibing and mouthing, 
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peered out from among them; they were 
searing him with heated irons, and binding 
his head with cords till the blood started ; 
and he struggled madly for life. 

‘““At the close of one of these paroxysms, 
when I had with great difficulty held him down 
in his bed, he sank into what appeared to be 
a slumber. Overpowered with watching and 
exertion, I had closed my eyes for a few 
minutes, when I felt a violent clutch on my 
shoulder, I awoke instantly. He had raised 
himself up, so as to seat himself in bed—a 
dreadful change had come over his face, but 
consciousness had returned, for he evidently 
knew me. The child, who had been long since 
disturbed by his ravings, rose from its little 
bed, and ran towards its father, screaming with 
fright—the mother hastily caught it in her 
arms, lest he should injure it in the violence 
of his insanity ; but, terrified by the alteration 
of his features, stood transfixed by the bed- 
side. He grasped my skoulder convulsively, 
and, striking his breast with the other hand, 
made a desperate attempt to articulate. It 
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was unavailing—he extended his arm towards 
them, and made another violent effort. There 
was a rattling noise in the thioat—a glure of 
the eye—a short stifled groan—and he fell 
back—dead ! ” 


THE CONVICT’S RETURN. 


“WHEN I first settled in this village,” said 
the old gentleman, “which is now just five-and- 
twenty years ago, the most notorious person 
among iy parishioners was a man of the name 
of Edmunds, who leased a small farm near 
this spot. He was a morose, savage-hearted, 
bad man: idle and dissolute in his habits; 
cruel and ferocious in his disposition, Beyond 
the few lazy and reckless vagabonds with whom 
he sauntered away his time in the fields, or 
sotted in the ale-house. he had not a single 
friend or acquaintance ; no one cared to speak 
to the man whom many feared, and every one 
detested—and Edmunds was shunned by all. 
“This man had a wife and one son, who, 
when I first came here, was about twelve 
years old. Of the acuteness of that woman’s 
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sufferings, of the gentle and enduring manner 
in which she bore them, of the agony of 
solicitude with which she reared that boy, no 
one can form an adequate conception. Heaven 
forgive me the supposition, if it be an un- 
charitable one, but I do firmly and in my soul 
believe, that the man systematically tried for 
many years to break her heart; but she bore 
it all for her child’s sake, and, however strange 
it may seem to many, for his father’s too; for 
brute as he was and cruelly as he had treated 
her, she had loved him once; and the recollec- 
tion of what he had been to her, awakened 
feelings of forbearance and meekness under 
suffering in her bosom, to which all God’s 
creatures, but women, are strangers. 

‘“‘ They were poor—they could not be other- 
wise when the man pursued such courses; but 
the woman’s unceasing and unwearied exertions, 
early and late, morning, noon, and night, kept 
them above actual want. Those exertions were 
but ill repaid. People who passed the spot in 
the evening—sometimes at a late hour of the 
night—reported that they had heard the moans 
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and sobs of a woman in distress, and the sound 
of blows; and more than once, when it was 
past midnight, the boy knocked softly at the 
door of a neighbour’s house, whither he had 
been sent, to escape the drunken fury of his 
unnatural father. 

‘During the whole of this time, and when 
the poor creature often bore about her marks 
of ill-usage and violence which she could not 
wholly conceal, she was a constant attendant 
at our little church. Regularly every Sunday, 
morning and afternoon, she occupied the same 
seat with the boy at her side; and though 
they were both poorly dressed—much more 
so than many of their neighbours who were in 
a lower station—they were always neat and 
clean, Every one had a friendly nod and a 
kind word for ‘poor Mrs. Edmunds ;’ and 
sometimes, when she stopped to exchange a 
few words with a neighbour at the conclusion 
of the service in the little row of elm-trees 
which leads to the church porch, or lingered 
behind to gaze with a mother’s pride and 
fondness upon her healthy boy, as he sported 
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before her with some little companions, her 
careworn face would lighten up with an ex- 
pression of heartfelt gratitude ; and she would 
look, if not cheerful and happy, at least tran- 
quil and contented. 

‘¢ Five or six years passed away ; the boy had 
become a robust and well-grown youth. The 
time that had strengthened the child’s slight 
frame and knit his weak limbs into the strength 
of manhood had bowed his mother’s form, and 
enfeebled her steps; but the arm that should 
have supported her was no longer locked in 
hers ; the face that should have cheered her, 
no more looked upon her own. She occupied 
her old seat, but there was a vacant one beside 
her. The Bible was kept as carefully as ever, 
the places were found and folded down as they 
used to be: but there was no one to read it 
with her; and the tears fell thick and fast 
upon the book, and blotted the words from 
her eyes. Neighbours were as kind as they 
were wont to be of old, but she shunned their 
greetings with averted head. There was no 
lingering among the old elm-trees now—no 
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cheering anticipations of happiness yet in 
store. The desolate woman drew her bonnet 
closer over her face, and walked hurriedly 
away. 

‘‘ Shall I tell you, that the young man, who, 
looking back to the earliest of his childhood’s 
days to which memory and consciousness ex- 
tended, and carrying his recollection down to 
that moment, could remember nothing which 
was not in some way connected with a long 
series of voluntary privations suffered by his 
mother for his sake, with ill-usage, and insult, 
and violence, and all endured fer him ;—shall 
I tell you, that he, with reckless disregard of 
her breaking heart, and a sullen wilful forget- 
fulness of all she had done and borne for him, 
had linked himself with depraved ani aban- 
doned men, and was madly pursuing a headlong 
career, which must bring death to him, and 
shame to her? Alas for human nature! You 
have anticipated it long since. 

“The measure of the unhappy woman’s 
misery and misfortune was about to be com- 
pleted. Numerous offences had been com- 
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mitted in the neighbourhood ; the perpetrators 
remained undiscovered, and their boldness 
increased, A robbery of a daring and aggra- 
vated nature occasioned a vigilance of pursuit, 
and a strictness of search, they had not calcu- 
lated on. Young Edmunds was suspected with 
three companions. He was apprehended— 
committed—tried—condemned—to die. 

“The wild and piercing shriek from a 
woman’s voice, which resounded through 
the court when the solemn sentence was pro- 
nounced, rings in my ears at this moment. 
That cry struck a terror to the culprit’s heart, 
which trial, condemnation—the approach of 
death itself, had failed to awaken. The lips 
which had been compressed in dogged sullen- 
ness throughout, quivered and parted involun- 
tarily ; the face turned ashy pale as the cold 
perspiration broke forth from every pore; the 
sturdy limbs of the felon trembled, and he 
staggered in the dock. 

‘<In the first transports of her mental anguish, 
the suffering mother threw herself upon her 
knees at my feet, and fervently besought the 
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Almighty Being who had hitherto supported 
her in all her troubles, to release her from a 
world of woe and misery, and to spare the life 
of her only child. A burst of grief, and a 
violent struggle, such as I hope I may never 
have to witness again, succeeded. I knew 
that her heart was breaking from that hour ; 
but I never once heard complaint or murmur 
escape her lips. 

‘‘It was a piteous spectacle to see that 
woman in the prison yard from day to day, 
eagerly and fervently attempting, by affection 
and entreaty, to soften the hard heart of her 
obdurate son. It was in vain. He remained 
moody, obstinate, and unmoved. Not even 
the unlooked-for commutation of his sentence 
to transportation for fourteen years, softened 
for an instant the sullen hardihood of his 
demeanour, 

*- But the spmit of resignation and endurance 
that had so long upheld her, was unable to 
contend against bodily weakness and infirmity. 
She fell sick. She dragged her tottering limbs 
from the bed to visit her son once more, but 
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her strength failed her, and she sank poweriess 
on the ground, 

‘¢And now the boasted coldness and indif- 
ference of the young man were tested indeed ; 
and the retribution that fell heavily upon him, 
nearly drove him mad, A day passed away 
and his mother was not there; another flew 
by, and she came not near him; a third 
evening arrived, and yet he had not seen her ; 
and in four-arfd-twenty hours he was to be 
separated from her—perhaps for ever. Ob! 
how the long-forgotten thoughts of former days 
rushed upon his mind, as he almost ran up 
and down the narrow yard—as if intelligence 
would arrive the sooner for /#zs hurrying—-and 
how bitterly a sense of his helplessness and 
desolation rushed upon him, when he heard 
the truth! His mother, the only parent he 
had ever known, lay ill—it might be, dying— 
within one mile of the ground he stood on ; 
were he free and unfettered, a few minutes 
would place him by her side. He rushed to 
the gate, and grasping the iron rails with the 
energy of desperation, shook it till it rang 
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again, and threw himself against the thick 
wall as if to force a passage through the 
stone; but the strong building mocked his 
feeble efforts, and he beat his hands together 
and wept like a child. 

‘‘T bore the mother’s forgiveness and blessing 
to her son in prison; and | carried his solemn 
assurance of repentance, and his fervent suppll- 
cation for pardon, to her sick-bed. I heard, 
with pity and compassion, the fepentant man 
devise a thousand little plans for her comfort 
and support when he returned; but I knew 
that many months before he could reach his 
place of destination, his mother would be no 
longer of this world, 

“ He was removed by night. A few weeks 
afterwards the poor woman’s soul took its flight, 
I confidently hope, and solemnly believe, to a 
place of eternal happiness and rest. I per- 
formed the burial service over her remains. 
She lies in our little churchyard. There is no 
stone at her grave’s head. Her sorrows were 
known to man ; her virtues to God. 

“It had been arranged previously to the 
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convict’s departure, that he should write to his 
mother as soon as he could obtain permission, 
and that the letter should be addressed to me. 
The father had positively refused to see his 
son from the moment of his apprehension ; 
and it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether he lived or died. Many years passed 
over without any intelligence of him; and 
when more than half his term of transportation 
had expired, and I had received no letter, I 
concluded him to be dead, as, indeed, I almost 
hoped he might be. 

‘Edmunds, however, had been sent a con- 
siderable distance up the country on his arrival 
at the settlement; and to this circumstance, 
perhaps, may be attributed the fact, that though 
several letters were despatched, ncne of them 
ever reached my hands. He remained in the 
same place during the whole fourteen years, 
At the expiration of the term, steadily adhering 
to his old resolution and the pledge he gave 
his mother, he made his way back to England 
amidst innumerable difficulties, and returned, 
on foot, to his native place. 
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“On a fine Sunday evening, in the month 
of August, John Edmunds set foot in the village 
he had left with shame and disgrace seventeen 
years before. His nearest way lay through the 
churchyard, The man’s heart swelled as he 
crossed the stile. The tall old elms, through 
whose branches the declining sun cast here and 
there a rich ray of light upon the shady path, 
awakened the associations of his earliest days. 
He pictured himself as he was then, clinging 
to his mother’s hand, and walking peacefully 
to church. He remembered how he used to 
look up into her pale face; and how her eyes 
would sometimes fill with tears as she gazed 
upon his features—tears which fell hot upon 
his forehead as she stooped to kiss him, and 
made him weep too, although he little knew 
then what bitter tears hers were. He thought 
how often he had run merrily down that path 
with some childish playfellow, looking back, 
ever and again, to catch his mother’s smile, or 
hear her gentle voice; and then a veil seemed 
lifted from his memory, and words of kind- 
ness unrequited, and warnings despised, and 
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promises broken, thronged upon his recollec- 
tion till his heart failed him, and he could bear 
it no longer. 

“He entered the church. The evening 
service was concluded and the congregation 
had dispersed, but it was not yet closed. His 
steps echoed through the low building with a 
hollow sound, and he almost feared to be 
alone, it was so still and quiet. He looked 
round him, Nothing was changed, The place 
seemed smaller than it used to be, but there 
were the old monuments on which he had 
gazed with childish awe a thousand times ; 
the little pulpit with its faded cushion; the 
Communion -table before which he had so 
often repeated the Commandment she had reve- 
renced as a child, and forgotten as a man. 
He approached the old seat; it looked cold 
and desolate. The cushion had been :emoved, 
and the Bible was not there. Perhaps his 
mother now occupied a poorer seat, or pos- 
sibly she had grown infirm and could not 
reach the church alone. He dared not think 
of what he feared, A cold feeling crept over 
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him, and he trembled violently as he turned 
away. 

‘An old man entered the porch just as he 
reached it. Edmunds started back, for he 
knew him well; many a time he had watchec 
him digging graves in the churchyard. Wha 
would #e say to the returned convict ? 

“The old man raised his eyes to t] 
stranger's face, bid him ‘good evening,’ a’ 
walked slowly on. He had forgotten him. * 

‘¢ He walked down the hill, and through > 
village. The weather was warm, and 
people were sitting at their doors, or strolli 
in their little gardens as he passed, enjoy 
the serenity of the evening, and their rest f° 
labour, Many a look was turned towards 
and many a doubtful glance he cast on - 
side to see whether any knew and shu 
him, There were strange faces in a 
every house ; in some he recognised 
form of some old schoolfellow—a boy wh 
last saw him—surrounded by a troop off 
children ; in others he saw, seated in 
ahair at a cottage door, a feeble and inf 
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man, whom he only remembered as a hale and 
hearty labourer ; but they had all forgotten him, 
and he passed on unknown, 

“The last soft light of the setting sun had 
fallen on the earth, casting a rich glow on the 
yellow corn sheaves, and lengthening the 
shadows of the orchard trees, as he stood 
before the old house—-the home of his infancy 
—to which his heart had yearned with an 
intensity of affection not to be described, 
through long and weary years of captivity and 
sorrow. The paling was low, though he well 
1emembered the time when it had seemed a 
high wall to him: and he looked over into the 
old garden. There were more seeds and gayer 
flowers than there used to be, but there were 
the old trees still—the very tree, under which 
he had lain a thousand times when tired of 
playing in the sun, and felt the soft mild sleep 
of happy boyhood steal gently upon him. 
There were voices within the house. He 
istened, but they feil strangely upon his ear ; 
1e knew them not. They we:e merry too; 
ind he welJ knew that his poor old mother 
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could not be cheerful, and he away. The door 
opened, and a group of little children bounded 
out, shouting and romping. The father, with 
a little boy in his arms, appeared at the door, 
and they crowded round him, clapping their 
tiny hands, and dragging him out, to join their 
joyous sports. The convict thought on the 
many times he had shrunk from his father’s 
sight in that very place. He remembered how 
often he had buried his trembling head beneath 
the bed-clothes, and heard the harsh word, and 
the hard stripe, and his mother’s wailing ; and 
though the man sobbed aloud with agony of 
mind as he left the spot, his fist was clenched, 
and his teeth were set, in fierce and deadly 
passion. 

‘And such was the return to which he had 
looked through the weary perspective of many 
years, and for which he had undergone so 
much suffering! No face of welcome, no look 
of forgiveness, no house to receive, no hand 
to help him—and this too in the old village. 
What was his loneliness in the wild thick 
woods, where man was never seen, to this ! 
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“He felt that in the distant land of his 
bondage and infamy, he had thought of his 
native place as it was when he left it; not as 
it would be when he returned. ‘The sad reality 
struck coldly at his heart, and his spirit sank 
within him. He had not courage to make 
inquiries, or to present himself to the only 
person who was likely to receive him with 
kindness and compassion. He walked slowly 
on; and shunning the roadside like a guilty 
man, turned into a meadow he well remem- 
bered ; and covering his face with his hands, 
threw himself upon the grass. 

“ He had not observed that a man was lying 
on the bank beside him; his garments rustled 
as he turned round to steal a look at the new- 
comer ; and Edmunds raised his head, 

‘‘The man had moved into a sitting posture. 
His body was much bent, and his face was 
wrinkled and yellow. His dress denoted him 
4n inmate of the workhouse: he had the 
appearance of being very old, but it looked 
more the effect of dissipation or disease, than 
length of years. He was staring hard at the 
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stranger, and though his eyes were lustreless 
and heavy at first, they appeared to glow with 
an unnatural and alarmed expression after they 
had been fixed upon him for a short time, 
until they seemed to be starting from their 
sockets, Edmunds gradually raised himself 
to his knees, and looked more and more ear- 
nestly upon the old man’s face, They gazed 
upon each other in silence, 

“The old man was ghastly pale. He 
shuddered and tottered to his feet, Edmunds 
sprang to his. He stepped back a pace or 
two. Edmunds advanced. 

“©“ Let me hear you speak,’ said the convict, 
in a thick broken voice, 

“¢Stand off!’ cried the old man, with a 
dreadful oath. The convict drew closer to 
him. 

“¢Stand off!’ shrieked the old man. 
Furious with terror he raised his stick, and 
struck Edmunds a heavy blow across the face, 

“¢Father—devil!’ murmured the convict, 
between his set teeth. He rushed wildly 
forward, and clenched the old man by the 
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throat—but he was his father; and his arm 
fell powerless by his side. 

‘The old man uttered a loud yell which 
rang through the lonely fields like the howl 
of an evil spirit, His face turned black: the 
gore rushed from his mouth and nose, and 
dyed the grass a deep dark red, as he staggered 
and fell, He had ruptured a blood-vessel : 
and he was a dead man before his son could 
raise him. 


“In that corner of the churchyard,” said 
the old gentleman, after a silence of a few 
moments, “in that corner of the churchyard of 
which I have before spoken, there lies buried 
a man, who was in my employment for three 
years after this event; and who was truly 
contrite, penitent, and humbled, if ever man 
was, No one save myself knew in that man’s 
lifetime who he was or whence he came :—it 
was John Edmunds the returned convict.” 


A MADMAN'S MANUSCRIPT 


YES !—a madman’s! How that word would 
have struck to my heart, many years ago! 
How it would have roused the terror that 
used to come upon me sometimes; sending 
the blood hissing and tingling through my 
veins, till the cold dew of fear stood in large 
drops upon my skin, and my knees knocked 
together with fright! I like it now, though. 
It’s a fine name. Show me the monarch 
whose angry frown was ever feared like the 
glare of a madman’s eye—whose cord and 
axe were evcr half so sure as a madman’s 
gripe. Ho! ho! It’s a grand thing to be 
mad! to be peeped at like a wild lion through 
the iron bars—to gnash one’s teeth and howl 
thiough the long still night, to the merry 
ring of a heavy chain—and to roll and twine 
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among the straw, transported with such brave 
music, Hurrah for the madhouse! Oh, it’s 
a rare place! 

I remember days when I was afraid of 
being mad; when I used to start from my 
sleep and fall upon my knees, and pray to 
be spared from the curse of my race; when 
I rushed from the sight of merriment or happi- 
ness, to hide myself in some lonely place, and 
spend the weary hours in watching the progress 
of the fever that was to consume my brain. 
I knew that madness was mixed up with my 
very blood, and the marrow of my bones; 
that one generation had passed away without 
the pestilence appearing among them, and 
that I was the first in whom it would revive. 
I knew it must be so: that so it always had 
been, and so it ever would be: and when | 
cowered in some obscure corner of a crowded 
room, and saw men whisper, and point, and 
turn their eves towards me, I knew they were 
telling each other of the doomed madman ; 
and I slunk away again to mope in solitude. 

I did this for years; long, long years they 
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were, The nights here are long sometimes— 
very long ; but they are nothing to the restless 
nights and dreadful dreams I had at that time. 
It makes me cold to remember them, Large 
dusky forms with sly and jeering faces crouched 
in the corners of the room, and bent over my 
bed at night, tempting me to madness. They 
told me in low whispers that the floor of the 
old house in which my father’s father died, 
was stained with his own blood, shed by his 
own hand in raging madness. I drove my 
fingers into my ears, but they screamed into 
my head till the room rang with it, that in 
cne generation before him the madness slum- 
bered, but that his grandfather had lived for 
years with his hands fettered to the ground, 
to prevent his tearing himself to pieces. I 
knew they told the truth—I knew it well, 
had found it out years before, though they 
had tried to keep it from me. Ha! ha! J] 
was too cunning for them, madman as they 
thought me. 

At last it came upon me, and I wondered 
how I could ever have feared it. I could go 
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into the world now, and laugh and shout with 
the best among them. I knew I was mad, 
but they did not even suspect it. How I used 
to hug myself with delight, when I thought 
of the fine trick I was playing them after their 
old pointing and leering, when I was not mad, 
but only dreading that I might one day become 
so! And how I used to laugh for joy, when 
I was alone, and thought how well I kept my 
secret, and how quickly my kind friends would 
have fallen from me, if they had known the 
truth, I could have screamed with ecstasy 
when I dined alone with some fine roaring 
fellow, to think how pale he would have turned, 
and how fast he would have run, if he had 
known that the dear friend who sat close 
to him, sharpening a bright glittering knife, 
was a madman with all the power, and half 
the will, to plunge it in his heart. Oh, it was 
a merry life! 

Riches became mine, wealth poured in upon 
me, and I rioted in pleasures enhanced a 
thousandfold to me by the consciousness of 


my well-kept secret. I inherited an estate. 
B2 
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The law—the eagle-eyed law itself—had been 
deceived, and had handed over disputed thou- 
sands to a madman’s hands. Where was the 
wit of the sharp-sighted men of sound mind? 
Where the dexterity of the lawyers, eager to 
discover a flaw? The madman’s cunning had 
over-reached them all. 

I had money. How I was courted! I 
spent it profusely. How 1 was praised! How 
those three proud overbearing brothers humbled 
themselves before me! The old white-headed 
father, too,—such deference—such respect— 
such devoted friendship—he worshipped me! 
The old man had a daughter, and the young 
men a sister; and all the five were poor. I 
was rich; and when I married the girl, I saw 
a smile of triumph play upon the faces of her 
needy relatives, as they thought of their well- 
planned scheme, and their fine prize, It was 
for me to smile. To smile! To laugh out- 
right, and tear my hair, and roll upon the 
ground with shrieks of merriment, They 
little thought they had married her to a 
madman, 
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Stay. If they had known it, would they 
have saved her? A sister’s happiness against 
her husband’s gold. The lightest feather I 
blow into the air, against the gay chain that 
ornaments my body! 

In one thing I was deceived with all my 
cunning. If I had not been mad—for though 
we madmen are sharp-witted enough, we get 
bewildered somctimes—I should have known 
that the girl would rather have been placed 
stiff and cold in a dull leaden coffin, than 
borne an envied bride to my rich glittering 
house, I should have known that her heart 
was with the dark-eyed boy whose name 1 
once heard her breathe in her troubled sleep ; 
and that she had been sacrificed to me, to 
relieve the poverty of the old white-headed 
man, and the haughty brothers. 

I don’t remember forms or faces now, 
but I know the girl was beautiful, I now 
she was; for in the bright moonlight nights, 
when I start up from my sleep, and all is 
quiet about me, I see, standing still and 
motionless in one corner of this cell, a slight 
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and wasted figure with long black hair, which, 
streaming down her back, stirs with no earthly 
wind, and eyes that fix their gaze on me, 
and never wink or close. Hush! the blood 
chills at my heart as I write it down—that 
form is hers; the face is very pale, and the 
eyes are glassy bright : but I know them well, 
That figure never moves; it never frowns and 
mouths as others do that fill this place some- 
times ; but it is much more dreadful to me, 
even than the spirits that tempted me many 
years ago—it comes fresh from the grave; 
and is so very death-like, 

For nearly a year I saw that face grow 
paler ; for nearly a year I saw the tears steal 
down the mournful cheeks, and never knew 
the cause. I found it out at last, though. 
They could not keep it from me long. She 
had never liked me; I had never thought she 
did: she despised my wealth, and hated the 
splendour in which she lived ;—I had not 
expected that. She loved another. This I 
had never thought of. Strange feelings came 
over me, and thoughts, forced upon me by 
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some secret power, whirled round and round 
my brain. I did not hate her, though I hated 
the boy she still wept for. I pitied—yes, I 
pitied—the wretched life to which her cold 
and selfish relations had doomed her. I knew 
that she could not live long, but the thought 
that before her death she might give birth 
to some ill-fated being, destined to hand down 
madness to its offspring, determined me, _ I 
resolved to kill her, 

For many weeks I thought of poison, and 
then of drowning, and then of fire. A fine 
sight the grand house in flames, and the 
madman’s wife smouldering away to cinders. 
Think of the jest of a large reward, too, and 
of some sane man swinging in the wind for a 
deed he never did, and all through a mad- 
man's cunning! 1 thought often of this, but 
I gave it up at last. Oh! the pleasure of 
stropping the razor day after day, feeling the 
sharp edge, and thinking of the gash one 
stroke of its thin bright edge would make ! 

At last the old spirits who had been with 
me so often before whispered in my ear that 
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the time was come, and thrust the open razor 
into my hand. I grasped it firmly, rose softly 
from the bed, and leaned over my sleeping 
wife, Her face was buried in her hands. I 
withdrew them softly, and they fell listlessly 
on her bosom, She had been weeping; for 
the traces of the tears were still wet upon her 
cheek, Her face was calm and placid; and 
even as I looked upon it, a tranquil smile 
lighted up her pale features. I laid my hand 
softly on her shoulder. She started—it was 
only a passing dream. I leant forward again. 
She screamed, and woke. 

One motion of my hand, and she would 
never again have uttered cry or sound, But 
I was startled, and drew back. Her eyes 
were fixed on mine. I know not how it was, 
but they cowed and frightened me; and I 
quailed beneath them. She rose from the 
bed, still gazing fixedly and steadily on me. 
I trembled ; the razor was in my hand, but 
I could not move. She made towards the 
door. As she neared it, she turned, and with- 
drew her eyes from my face. The spell was 
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broken. I bounded forward, and clutched her 
by the arm. Uttering shriek upon shriek, she 
sunk upon the ground. 

Now I could have killed her without a 
struggle; but the house was alarmed. I 
heard the tread of footsteps on the stairs. I 
replaced the razor in its usual drawer, unfas- 
tened the door, and called loudly for assistance. 

They came, and raised her, and placed 
her on the bed. She lay bereft of animation 
for hours; and when life, look, and speech 
returned, her senscs had deserted her, and 
she raved wildly and furiously. 

Doctois were called in— great men who 
rolled up to my door in easy carriages, with fine 
horses and gaudy servants. They were at her 
bedside for wecks, They had a great meeting, 
and consulted together in low and solemn 
voices in another room. One, the cleverest 
and most celebrated among them, took me 
aside, and bidding me prepare for the worst, 
told me—me, the madman!—that my wife 
was mad. He stood close beside me at an 
open window, his eyes looking in my face, and 
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his hand laid upon my arm. With one effort, 
I could have hurled him into the street be- 
neath. It would have been rare sport to have 
done it; but my secret was at stake, and I 
let him go. A few days after, they told me 
I must place her under some restraint; I 
must provide a keeper for her. J/ I went 
into the open fields where none could hear 
me, and laughed till the air resounded with 
my shouts ! 

She diced next day. The white- headed 
old man followed her to the grave, and the 
proud brothers dropped a tear over the in- 
sensible corpse of her whose sufferings they 
had regarded in her lifetime with muscles of 
iron, All this was food for my secret mirth, 
and I laughed behind the white handkerchief 
which I held up to my face, as we rode home, 
till the tears came into my eyes, 

But though I had carried my object and 
killed her, I was restiess and disturbed, and I 
felt that before long my secret must be known, 
I could not hide the wild mirth and joy which 
boiled within me, and made me when | was 
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alone, at home, jump up and beat my hands 
together, and dance round and round, and roar 
aloud. When I went out, and saw the busy 
crowds hurrying about the streets; or to the 
theatre, and heard the sound of music, and 
beheld the people dancing, I felt such glee, 
that I could have rushed among them, and 
torn them to pieces, limb from limb, and howled 
in transport. But I ground my teeth, and 
struck my feet upon the floor, and drove my 
sharp nails into my hands, I kept it down; 
and no one knew I was a madman yet. 

I remember—though it’s one of the last 
things I cax remember; for now I mix up 
realities with my dreams, and having so much 
to do, and being always hurried here, have no 
time to separate the two, from some strange 
confusion in which they get involved—I re- 
member how I let it out at last. Ha! ha! 
I think I see their frightened looks now, and 
feel the ease with which I flung them from 
me, and dashed my clenched fist into their 
white faces, and then flew like the wind, and 
left them screaming and shouting far behind. 
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The strength of a giant comes upon me when 
I think of it. There—see how this iron bar 
bends beneath my furious wrench. I could 
snap it like a twig, only there are long galleries 
here with many doors—lI don’t think I could 
find my way along them; and even if I could, 
I know there are iron gates below which they 
keep locked and barred, They know what a 
clever madman I have been, and they are 
proud to have me here, to show, 

Let me see; yes, I had been out. It was 
late at night when I reached home, and found 
the proudest of the three proud brothers waiting 
to see me—urgent business he said : I recollect 
it well, I hated that man with all a madman’s 
hate. Many and many a time had my fingers 
longed to tear him.’ They told me he was 
there, J ran swiftly upstairs. He had a word 
to say to me. I dismissed the servants. It 
was late, and we were alone together—/or the 
first time, 

I kept my eyes carefully from him at first, 
for I knew what he little thought—and I gloried 
in the knowledge—that the light of madness 
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gleamed from them like fire, We sat in 
silence for a few minutes. He spoke at last. 
My recent dissipation, and strange remarks, 
made so soon after his sister’s death, were 
an insult to her memory. Coupling together 
many circumstances which had at first escaped 
his observation, he thought I had not treated 
her well. He wished to know whether he was 
right in inferring that I meant to cast a re- 
proach upon her memory, and a disrespect 
upon her family. It was due to the uniform 
he wore, to demand this explanation. 

This man had a commission in the army— 
a commission, purchased with my money, and 
his sister’s misery! This was the man who 
had been foremost in the plot to ensnare me, 
and grasp my wealth, This was the man who 
had been the main instrument in forcing his 
sister to wed me; well knowing that her heart 
was given to that puling boy. Due to his 
uniform! The livery of his degradation! I 
turned my eyes upon him—lI could not help it 
—but I spoke not a word. 

I saw the sudden change that came upon 
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him beneath my gaze. He was a bold man, 
but the colour faded from his face, and he 
drew back his chair. I dragged mine nearer 
to him; and as I laughed—lI was very merry 
then—I saw him shudder. I felt the madness 
rising within me, He was afraid of me, 

“You were very fond of your sister when 
she was alive,”—I said—‘ Very.” 

He looked uneasily round him, and I saw 
his hand grasp the back of his chair: but he 
said nothing. 

“You villain,” said I, ‘I found you out; I 
discovered your hellish plots against me; I 
know her heart was fixed on some one else 
before you compelled her to marry me, I 
know it—JI know it,” 

He jumped suddenly from his chair, bran- 
dished it aloft, and bid me stand back—for I 
took care to be getting closer to him all the 
time I spoke, 

I screamed rather than talked, for I felt 
tumultuous passions eddying through my veins, 
and the old spirits whispering and taunting me 
to tear his heart out. 
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s¢Damn you,” said I, starting up, and rush- 
ing upon him; “I killed her, I ama mad- 
man, Down with you. Blood, blood! I will 
have it!” 

I turned aside with one blow the chair he 
hurled at me in his terror, and closed with 
him ; and with a heavy crash we rolled upon 
the floor together. 

It was a fine struggle that; for he was a 
tall strong man, fighting for his life; and I, a 
powerful madman, thirsting to destroy him. I 
knew no strength could equal mine, and I was 
right. Right again, though a madman! His 
struggles grew fainter. I knelt upon his chest, 
and clasped his brawny throat firmly with both 
hands, His face grew purple; his eyes were 
starting from his head, and with protruded 
tongue, he seemed to mock me. I squeezed 
the tighter. 

The door was suddenly burst open with a 
loud noise, and a crowd of people rushed for- 
ward, crying aloud to each other to secure the 
madman, 

My secret was out; and my only struggle 
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now was for liberty and freedom, I gained 
my feet before a hand was on me, threw 
myself among my assailants, and cleared my 
way with my strong arm, as if I bore a hatchet 
in my hand, and hewed them down before me. 
I gained the door, dropped over the banisters, 
and in an instant was in the street, 

Straight and swift I ran, and no one dared 
to stop me, I heard the noise of feet behind, 
and redoubled my speed. It grew fainter and 
fainter in the distance, and at length died away 
altogether: but on I bounded, through marsh 
and rivulet, over fence and wall, with a wild 
shout which was taken up by the strange beings 
that flocked around me on every side, and 
swelled the sound, till it pierced the air. I 
was borne upon the arms of demons who swept 
along upon the wind, and bore down bank and 
hedge before them, and spun me round and 
round with a rustle and a speed that made my | 
head swim, until at last they threw me from 
them with a violent shock, and I fell heavily 
upon the earth, When I woke I found myself 
here—here in this gay cell where the sunlight 
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seldom comes, and the moon steals in, in rays 
which only serve to show the dark shadows 
about me, and that silent figure in its old 
corner, When I lie awake, I can sometimes 
hear strange shrieks and cries from distant 
parts of this large place. What they are, I 
know not; but they neither come from that 
pale form, nor does it regard them. For from 
the first shades of dusk till the earliest light of 
morning, it still stands motionless in the same 
place, listening to the music of my iron chain, 
and watching my gambols on my straw bed, 


At the end of the manuscript was written, 
in another hand, this note : 

[The unhappy man whose ravings are re- 
corded above, was a melancholy instance of 
the baneful results of energies misdirected in 
early life, and excesses prolonged until their 
consequences could never be repaired, The 
thoughtless riot, dissipation, and debauchery of 
his younger days, produced fever and delirium. 
The first effects of the latter was the strange 
delusion, founded upon a well-known medical 
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theory, strongly contended for by some, and 
as strongly contested by others, that an heredi- 
tary madness existed in his family. This 
produced a settled gloom, which in time de- 
veloped a morbid insanity, and finally ter- 
minated in raving madness, There is every 
reason to believe that the events he detailed, 
though distorted in the description by his 
diseased imagination, really happened. It is 
only matter of wonder to those who were ac- 
quainted with the vices of his early career, that 
his passions, when no longer controlled by 
reason, did not lead him to the commission of 
still more frightful deeds. ] 


THE BAGMAN’S STORY. 


ONE winter’s evening, about five o’clock, just 
as it began to grow dusk, a man in a gig 
might have been seen urging his tired horse 
along the road which leads across Marlborough 
Downs, in the direction of Bristol. I say he 
might have been seen, and I have no doubt he 
would have been, if anybody but a blind man 
had happened to pass that way; but the 
weather was so bad, and the night so cold and 
wet, that nothing was out but the water, and 
so the traveller jogged along in the middle of 
the road, lonesome and dreary enough. If 
any bagman of that day could have caught 
sight of the little neck-or-nothing sort of gig, 
with a clay-coloured body and red wheels, and 
the vixenish ill-tempered, fast-going bay mare, 
that looked like a cross between a butcher’s 
57 
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horse and a twopenny post-office pony, he 
would have known at once, that this traveller 
could have been no other than Tom Smart, of 
the great house of Bilson & Slum, Cateaton 
Street, City. However, as there was no bag- 
man to look on, nobody knew anything at all 
about the matter; and so Tom Smart and his 
clay-coloured gig with the red wheels, and the 
vixenish mare with the fast pace, went on to- 
gether, keeping the secret among them: and 
nc body was a bit the wiser. 

There are many pleasanter places, even m 
this dreary world, than Mailbo:ough Downs 
when it blows hard; and if you throw in, 
beside, a gloomy winter's evening, a miry and 
sloppy road, and a pelting fall of heavy rain, 
and try the effect, by way of experiment, in 
your own proper person, you will experience 
the full force of this observation. 

The wind blew—not up the road or down 
it, though that’s bad enough, but sheer across 
it, sending the rain slanting down like the lines 
they used to rule in the copybooks at school, 
to make the boys slope well. For a moment 
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it would die away, and the traveller would 
begin to delude himself into the belief that, 
exhausted with its previous fury, it hud quietly 
lain itself down to rest, when, whoo ! he would 
hear it growling and whistling in the distance, 
and on it would come rushing over the hill- 
tops, and sweeping along the plain, gathering 
sound and strength as it diew nearer, until it 
dashed with a heavy gust against horse and 
man, driving the sharp rain into their ears, 
and its cold damp breath into their very bones ; 
and past them it would scour, far, far away, 
with a stunning roar, as if in ridicule of their 
weakness, and triumphant in the consciousness 
of its own strength and power. 

The bay mare splashed away, through the 
mud and water, with drooping ears; now and 
then tossing her head as if to express her dis- 
gust at this very urgentlemanly behaviour of 
the elements, but keeping a good pace notwith- 
standing, until a gust of wind, more furious 
than any that had yet assailed them, caused her 
to stop suddenly and plant her fore-feet firmly 
against the ground, to prevent her being blown 
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over. It's a special mercy that she did this, 
for if she fad been blown over, the vixenish 
mare was so light, and the gig was so light, 
and Tom Sinart such a light weight into the 
bargain, that they must infallibly have all gone 
rolling over and over together, until they 
reached the confines of carth, or until the 
wind fell; and in either case the probability 
is, that neither the vixenish mare, nor the clay- 
coloured gig with the red wheels, nor Tom 
Smart, would ever have been fit for service 
again. 

‘* Well, damn my straps and whiskers,” says 
Tom Smart (Tom sometimes had an unpleasant 
knack of swearing), ‘Damn my straps and 
whiskers,” says Tom, ‘if this ain’t pleasant, 
blow me !” 

You'll very likely ask me why, as Tom 
Smart had been pretty well blown already, he 
expressed this wish to be submitted to the same 
process again. I can’t say—all I know is, that 
Tom Smart said so—or at least he always told 
my uncle he said so, and it’s just the same 
thing. 


THE BAGMAN’S STORY. 6: 


‘Blow me,” says Tom Smart; and the 
mare neighed as if she were precisely of the 
same opinion. 

‘Cheer up, old girl,” said Tom, patting the 
bay mare on the neck with the end of his whip. 
‘It won’t do pushing on, such a night as this ; 
the first house we come to we'll put up at, so 
the faster you go the sooner it’s over. Soho, 
old girl—gently—gently.” 

Whether the vixenish mare was sufficiently 
well acquainted with the tones of Tom’s voice 
to comprehend his meaning, or whether she 
found it colder standing still than moving on, 
of course I can’t say, But I can say that Tom 
had no sooner finished speaking, than she 
pricked up her ears, and started forward ata 
specd which made the clay-coloured gig rattle 
till you would have supposed every one of the 
red spokes were guing to fly out on the turf of 
Marlborough Downs; and even Tom, whip as 
he was, couldn’t stop or check her pace, until she 
drew up, of her own accord, before a roadside 
inn on the right-hand side of the way, about half 
a quarter of a mile from the end of the Downs, 
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Tom cast a hasty glance at the upper 
part of the house as he threw the reins to the 
hostler, and stuck the whip in the box, It was 
a strange old place, built of a kind of shingle, 
inlaid, as it were, with cross-beams, with gable- 
topped windows projecting completely over the 
pathway, and a low door with a dark porch, 
and a couple of steep steps leading down into 
the house, instead of the modern fashion of 
half-a-dozen shallow ones leading upto it, It 
was a comfortable-looking place, though, for 
there was a strong cheerful light in the bar- 
window, which shed a bright ray across the 
road, and even lighted up the hedge on the 
other side; and there was a red flickering light 
in the opposite window, one moment but faintly 
discernible, and the next gleaming strongly 
through the drawn curtains, which intimated 
that a rousing fire was blazing within. Mark- 
ing these little evidences with the eye of an 
experienced traveller, Tom dismounted with 
as much agility as his half-frozen limbs would 
permit, and entered the house, 

In less than five minutes’ time, Tom was 
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ensconced in the room opposite the bar—the 
very room where he had imagined the fire blaz- 
ing—before a substantial matter-of-fact roaring 
fire, composed of something short of a bushel 
of coals, and wood enough to make half-a-dozen 
decent gooseberry bushes, piled half-way up 
the chimney, and roaring and crackling with 
a sound that of itself would have warmed the 
heart of any reasonable man. This was com- 
fortable, but this was not all, for a smartly- 
dressed girl, with a bright eye and a neat 
ankle, was laying a very clean white cloth on 
the table; and as Tom sat with his slippered 
feet on the fender, and his back to the open 
door, he saw a charming prospect of the bar 
reflected in the glass over the chimney-piece, 
with delightful rows of green ‘bottles and gold 
labels, together with jars of pickles and pre- 
serves, and cheeses and boiled hams, and 
rounds of beef, arranged on shelves in the 
most tempting and delicious array, Well, this 
was comfortable too; but even this was not all 
—for in the bar, seated at tea at the nicest 
possible little table, drawn close up before the 
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brightest possible little fire, was a buxom widow 
of somewhere about eight and forty or there- 
abouts, with a face as comfortable as the bar, 
who was evidently the landlady of the house, 
and the supreme ruler over all these agreeable 
possessions, There was only one drawback to 
the beauty of the whole picture, and that was 
a tall man—a very tall man—in a brown coat 
and bright basket buttons, and black whiskers, 
and wavy black hair, who was seated at tea 
with the widow, and who it required no great 
penetration to discover was in a fair way of 
persuading her to be a widow no longer, but to 
confer upon him the privilege of sitting down 
in that bar, for and during the whole remainder 
of the term of his natural life. 

Tom Smait was by no means of an irrit- 
able or envious disposition, but somehow or 
other the tall man with the brown coat and the 
bright basket buttons did rouse what little gall 
he had in his composition, and did make him 
feel extremely indignant: thé more espccially 
as he could now and then observe, from his 
seat before the glass, certain little affectionate 
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familiarities passing between the tall man and 
the widow, which sufficiently denoted that the 
tall man was as high in favour as he was in 
size. Tom was fond of hot punch—I may 
venture to say he was very fond of hot punch 
—and after he had seen the vixenish mare well 
fed and well littered down, and had eaten every 
bit of the nice little hot dinner which the widow 
tossed up for him with her own hands, he just 
ordered a tumbler of it by way of experiment. 
Now, if there was one thing in the whole range 
of domestic art which the widow could manu- 
facture better than another, it was this identical 
article ; and the first tumbler was adapted to 
Tom Smart’s taste with such peculiar nicety, 
that he ordered a second with the least possible 
delay. Hot punch is a pleasant thing, gentle- 
men——an extremely pleasant thing under any 
circumstances—but in that snug old parlour, 
before the roaring fire, with the wind blowing 
outside till every timber in the old house 
creaked again, Tom Smart found it perfectly 
delightful, He ordered another tumbler, and 


then another—I am not quite certain whether 
(32) ¢ 
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he didn’t order another after that—but the 
more he drank of the hot punch, the more he 
thought of the tall man, 

“ Confound his impudence!” said Tom to 
himself, “what business has he in that snug 
bar? Such an ugly villain too!” said Tom. 
“(Tf the widow had any taste, she might surely 
pick up some better fellow than that.” Here 
Tom’s eye wandered from the glass on the 
chimney-piece to the glass on the table; and 
as he felt himself becoming gradually senti- 
mental, he emptied the fourth tumbler of punch 
and ordered a fifth, 

Tom Smart, gentlemen, had always been 
very much attached to the public line. It had 
iong been his ambition to stand in a bar of 
his own, in a green coat, knee-cords, and tops, 
He had a great notion of taking the chair at 
convivial dinners, and he had often thought 
how well he could preside in a room of his 
own in the talking way, and what a capital 
example he could set to his customers in the 
drinking department, All these things passed 
apidly through Tom’s mind as he sat drinking 
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the hot punch by the roaring fire, and he felt 
very justly and properly indignant that the tall 
man should be in a fair way of keeping such an 
excellent house, while he, Tom Smart, was as 
far off from it as ever. So, after deliberating 
over the two last tumblers, whether he hadn’t 
a perfect right to pick a quarrel with the tall 
man for having contrived to get into the good 
graces of the buxom widow, Tom Smart at last 
arrived at the satisfactory conclusion that he 
was a very ill-used and persecuted individual, 
and had better go to bed. 

Up a wide and ancient staircase the smart 
girl preceded Tom, shading the chamber candle 
with her hand, to protect it from the currents 
of air which in such a rambling old place might 
have found plenty of room to disport themselves 
in, without blowing the candle out, but which 
did blow it out nevertheless; thus affording 
Tom’s enemies an opportunity of asserting that 
it was he, and not the wind, who extinguished 
the candle, and that while he pretended to be 
blowing it a-light again, he was in fact kissing 
the girl, Be this as it may, another light was 
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obtained, and Tom was conducted through a 
maze of rooms, and a labyrinth of passages, to 
the apartment which had been prepared for his 
reception, where the girl bade him good-night, 
and left him alone, 

It was a good large room with big closets, 
and a bed which might have served for a whole 
boarding-school, to say nothing of a couple of 
oaken presses that would have held the baggage 
of a small army ; but what struck Tom’s fancy 
most was a strange, grim-looking, high-backed 
chair, carved in the most fantastic manner, 
with a flowered damask cushion, and the round 
knobs at the bottom of the legs carefully tied 
up in red cloth, as if it had got the gout in its 
toes, Of any other queer chair, Tom would 
only have thought it was a queer chair, and 
there would have been an end of the matter ; 
but there was something about this particular 
chair, and yet he couldn’t tell what it was, so 
odd and so unlike any other piece of furniture 
he had ever seen, that it seemed to fascinate 
him. He sat down before the fire, and stared 
at the old chair for half-an-hour, Deuce take 
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the chair, it was such a strange old thing, he 
couldn’t take his eyes off it. 

“Well,” said Tom, slowly undressing him- 
self, and staring at the old chair all the while, 
which stood with a mysterious aspect by the 
bedside, ‘I never saw such a rum concern as 
thatin my days. Very odd,” said Tom, who had 
got rather sage with the hot punch, “ very odd.” 
Tor shook his head with an air of profound wis- 
dom and looked at the chair again. He couldn’t 
make anything of it, though, so he got into bed, 
covered himself up warm, and fell asleep. 

In about half-an-hour, Tom woke up, with 
a start, from a confused dream of tall men and 
tumblers of punch: and the first object that 
presented itself to his waking imagination was 
the queer chair. 

“J won’t look at it any more,” said Tom 
to himself, and he squeezed his eyelids together, 
and tried to persuade himself he was going to 
sleep again, Nouse; nothing but queer chairs 
danced before his eyes, kicking up their legs, 
jumping over each other's backs, and playing 
all kinds of antics, 
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“J may as well see one real chair, as two 
or three complete sets of false ones,” said Tom, 
bringing out his head from under the bed- 
clothes. There it was, plainly discernible by 
the light of the fire, looking as provoking as 
ever, 

Tom gazed at the chair; and suddenly, as 
he looked at it, a most extraordinary change 
seemed to come over it. The carving of the 
back gradually assumed the lineaments and 
expression of an old shrivelled human face; 
the damask cushion became an antique, flapped 
waistcoat ; the round knobs grew into a couple 
of feet, encased in red cloth slippers ; and the 
old chair looked like a very ugly old man, of 
the previous century, with his arms akimbo, 
Tom sat up in bed, and rubbed his eyes to 
dispel the illusion, No, The chair was an 
ugly old gentleman ; and what was more, he 
was winking at Tom Smart, 

Tom was naturally a headlong, careless 
sort of dog, and he had had five tumblers of 
hot punch into the bargain; so, although he 
was a little startled at first, he began to grow 
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rather indignant when he saw the old gentle- 
man winking and leering at him with such an 
impudent air. At length he resolved that he 
wouldn’t stand it; and as the old face still 
kept winking away as fast as ever, Tom said, 
In a very angry tone— 

*“ What the devil are you winking at me 
for ?” 

‘‘ Because I like it, Tom Smart,” said the 
chair; or the old gentleman, whichever you 
like to call him. He stopped winking, though, 
when Tom spoke, and began grinning like a 
superannuated monkey. 

“How do you know my name, old nut- 
cracker face?” inquired Tom Smart, rather 
staggered ;—though he pretended to carry it 
off so well. 

“Come, come, Tom,” said the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘that’s not the way to address solid 
Spanish Mahogany. Damme, you couldn't 
treat me with less respect if I was veneered.” 
When the old gentleman said this, he looked 
so fierce that Tom began to grow frightened. 

‘¢T didn’t mean to treat you with any dis- 
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respect, sir,” said Tom; in a much humbler 
tone than he had spoken in at first, 

‘‘ Well, well,” said the old fellow, “ perhaps 
not—perhaps not, Tom” 

“ Sir ”>——— 

‘“*] know everything about you, Tom ; every- 
thing. You're very poor, Tom.” 

‘‘T certainly am,” said Tom Smart, ‘ But 
how came you to know that P” 

‘Never mind that,” said the old gentleman ; 
‘** you’re much too fond of punch, Tom.” 

Tom Smart was just on the point of pro- 
testing that he hadn’t tasted a drop since his 
last birthday, but when his eye encountered 
that of the old gentleman, he looked so knowing 
that Tom blushed, and was silent. 

“Tom,” said the old gentleman, “the 
widow’s a fine woman—remarkably fine woman 
—eh, Tom?” Here the old fellow screwed up 
his eyes, cocked up one of his wasted little 
legs, and looked altogether so unpleasantly 
amorous, that Tom was quite disgusted with 
the levity of his behaviour ;—at his time of 
life, too ! 
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‘fam her guardian, Tom,” said the old 
gentleman, 

“Are you?” inquired Tom Smart. 

“I knew her mother, Tom,” said the 
old fellow; “‘and her grandmother, She was 
very fond of me—made me this waistcoat, 
Tom,” 

‘Did she ?” said Tom Smart. 

“And these shoes,” said the old fellow, 
lifting up one of the red cloth mufflers ; “ but 
don’t mention it, Tom. I shouldn’t like to 
have it known that she was so much attached 
tome. It might occasion some unpleasantness 
in the family.” When the old rascal said this, 
he looked so extremely impertinent, that, as 
Tom Smart afterwards declared, he could have 
sat upon him without remorse. 

‘‘T have been a great favourite among the 
women in my time, Tom,” said the profligate 
old debauchee ; ‘“‘ hundreds of fine women have 
sat in my lap for hours together. What do 
you think of that, you dog, eh!” The old 
gentleman was proceeding to recount some 


other exploits of his youth, when he was seized 
C2 
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with such a violent fit of creaking that he was 
unable to proceed, 

‘‘Just serves you right, old boy,” thought 
Tom Smart; but he didn’t say anything. 

“Ah!” said the old fellow, “I am a good 
deal troubled with this now. I am getting 
old, Tom, and have lost nearly all my rails. 
I have had an operation performed, too—a 
small piece let into my bick—and I found it 
a severe trial, Tom,” 

‘‘] dare say you did, sir,” said Tom Smart. 

*“‘ However,” said the old gentleman, “ that’s 
not the point. Tom! I want you to marry 
the widow.” 

‘Me, sir?” said Tom. 

“ You,” said the old gentleman, 

‘Bless your reverend locks,” said Tom— 
{he had a few scattered horse-hairs left)— 
“‘bless your reverend lacks, she wouldn’t have 
me.” And Tom sighed involuntarily, as he 
thought of the bar. 

‘*Wouldn’t she?” said the old gentleman 
firmly, 

‘No, no,” said Tom; ‘‘there’s somebody 
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else in the wind. A tall man—a confoundedly 
tall man—with black whiskers.” 

‘‘Tom,” said the old gentleman ; “she will 
never have him.” 

‘* Won't she?” said Tom. “If you stood 
in the bar, old gentleman, you’d tell another 
story.” 

“ Pooh, pooh,” said the old gentleman, “I 
know all abaut that,” 

‘¢ About what?” said Tom. 

“The kissing behind the door, and all 
that sort of thing, Tom,” said the old gentle- 
man, And here he gave another impudent 
look, which made Tom very wroth, because as 
you all know, gentlemen, to hear an old fellow, 
who ought to know hetter, talking about these 
things, is very unpleasant—nothing more so, 

‘© ] know all about that, Tom,” said the old 
gentleman. ‘1 have seen it done very often 
in my time, Tom, between more people than I 
should like to mention to you; but it never 
came to anything after all,” 

“You must have seen some queer things,” 
said Tom, with an inquisitive look, 
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“You may say that, Tom,” replied the old 
fellow with a very complicated wink, “I am 
the last of my family, Tom,” said the old 
gentleman, with a melancholy sigh. 

“Was it a large one?” inquired Tom 
Smart. 

‘There were twelve of us, Tom,” said the 
old gentleman; “fine straight-backed, hand- 
some fellows as you’d wish to see. None of 
your modern abortions—all with arms, and 
with a degree of polish, though I say it that 
should not, which would have done your heart 
good to behold,” 

“And what’s become of the others, sir?” 
asked Tom Smart. 

The old gentleman applied his elbow to his 
eye as he replied, ‘“‘Gone, Tom, gone. We 
had hard service, Tom, and they hadn’t all 
my constitution. They got rheumatic about 
the legs and arms, and went into kitchens and 
other hospitals; and one of ’em, with long 
service and hard usage, positively lost his 
senses :—he got so crazy that he was obliged 
to be burnt. Shocking thing that, Tom.” 
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“Dreadful!” said Tom Smart. 

The old fellow paused for a few minutes, 
apparently struggling with his feelings of emo- 
tion, and then said— 

‘““ However, Tom, I am wandering from 
the point, This tall man, Tom, is a rascally 
adventurer. The moment he married the 
widow, he would sell off all the furniture, and 
run away. What would be the consequence? 
She would be deserted and reduced to ruin, 
and I should catch my death of cold in some 
broker’s shop.” 

“Yes, but ”—— 


‘Don’t interrupt me,” 


said the old gentle- 
man, ‘Of you, Tom, I entertain a very dif- 
ferent opinion; for I well know that if you 
once settled yourself in a public-house, you 
would never leave it as long as there was 
anything to drink within its walls,” 

‘Tt am very much obliged to you for your 
good opinion, sir,’ said Tom Smart, 

‘ Therefore,” resumed the old gentleman, in 
a dictatorial tone, ‘‘you shall have her, and 
he shall not.” 
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“What is to prevent it?” said Tom Smart 
eagerly. 

“This disclosure,” replied the old gentle- 
man ; “he is already married.” | 

‘SHow can I prove it?” said Tom, starting 
half out of bed. 

The old gentleman untucked his arm from 
his side, and having pointed to one of the 
oaken presses, immediately replaced it in its 
old position. 

“He little thinks,” said the old gentleman, 
“that in the right-hand pocket of a pair of 
trousers in that press, he has left a lettcr, 
entreating him to return to his disconsolate 
wife, with six—mark me, Tom—six babes, 
and all of them small ones.” 

As the old gentleman solemnly uttered 
these words, his features grew less and less 
distinct, and his figure more shadowy. A 
film came over Tom Smart's eyes, The old 
man seemed gradually blending into the chair, 
the damask waistcoat to resolve into a cushion, 
and the red slippers to shrink into little red 
cloth bags, The light faded gently away, and 
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Tom Smart fell back on his pillow, and 
dropped asleep. 

Marning aroused Tom from the lethargic 
slumber, into which he had fallen on the dis- 
appearance of the old man, He sat up in 
bed, and for some minutes vainly endeavoured 
to recall the events of the preceding night. 
Suddenly they rushed upon him, He looked 
at the chair; it was a fantastic and grim- 
looking piece of furniture, certainly, but it must 
have been a remaikably ingenious and lively 
imagination, that could have discovered any 
resemblance between it and an old man. 

“ How are you, old boy?” said Tom, He 
was bolder in the daylight—-most men are. 

The chair remained motionless, and spoke 
not a word, 


? 


‘‘Miserable morning,” said Tom, No. 
The chair would not be drawn into conver- 
sation, 

‘Which press did you point to?—you can 
tell me that,” said Tom, Devil a word, genile- 
men, the chair would say, 


“Tt’s not much trouble to open it, anyhow,” 
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said Tom, getting out of bed very deliberately. 
He walked up to one of the presses, The 
key was in the lock; he turned it, and opened 
the door. There was a pair of trousers there, 
He put his hand into the pocket, and drew 
forth the identical letter the old gentleman 
had described. 

‘‘Queer sort of thing, this,” said Tom 
Smart; looking first at the chair and then at 
the press, and then at the letter, and then at 
the chair again, ‘‘Very queer,” said Tom, 
But, as there was nothing in either to lessen 
the queerness, he thought he might as well 
dress himself, and settle the tall man’s business 
at once—just to put him out of his misery. 

Tom surveyed the rooms he passed through, 
on his way downstairs, with the scrutinising 
eye of a landlord ; thinking it not impossible 
that, before long, they and their contents would 
be his property. The tall man was standing 
in the snug little bar, with his hands behind 
him, quite at home. He grinned vacantly at 
Tom. A casual observer might have supposed 
he did it, onlv to show his white teeth; but 
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Tom Smart thought that a consciousness of 
triumph was passing through the place where 
the tall man’s mind would have been, if he 
had had any. Tom laughed in his face; and 
summoned the landlady. 

** Good morning, ma’am,” said Tom Smart, 
closing the door of the little parlour as the 
widow entered. 

‘Good morning, sir,” said the widow. 
“What will you take for breakfast, sir?” 

Tom was thinking how he should open the 
case, so he made no answer. 

‘‘ There’s a very nice ham,” said the widow, 
“and a beautiful cold larded fowl. Shall I 
send ’em in, sir?” 

These words roused Tom from his reflec- 
tions. His admiration of the widow increased 
as she spoke. Thoughtful creature! Comfort- 
able provider ! 

“Who is that gentleman in the bar, 
ma'am ?” inquired Tom. 

‘His name is Jinkins, sir,” said the widow, 
slightly blushing. 

*“* He’s a tall man,” said Tom. 
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‘“‘He is a very fine man, sir,” replied the 
widow, ‘and a very nice gentleman.” 

*“ Ah!” said Tom. 

‘‘Is there anything more you want, sir?” 
inquired the widow, rather puzzled by Tom’s 
manner, 

“Why, yes,” said Tom. ‘ My dear ma’am, 
will you have the kindness to sit down for one 
moment ?” 

The widow looked much amazed, but she 
sat down, and Tom sat down too, close beside 
her. I don’t know how it happened, gentlemen 
—~indeed my uncle used to tell me that Tom 
Smart said #e didn’t know how it happened 
either — but somehow or other the palm of 
Tom’s hand fell upon the back of the widow’s 
hand, and remained there while he spoke. 

“My dear ma’am,” said Tom Smart—he 
had always a great notion of committing the 
amiable—‘ My dear ma’am, you deserve a very 
excellent husband ;—you do indeed,” 

“Lor, sir!” said the widow—as well she 
might: Tom’s mode of commencing the con- 
versation being rather unusual, not to say 
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startling: the fact of his never having set eyes 
upon her before the previous night, being taken 
into consideration. “ Lor, sir!” 

“I scorn to flatter, my dear ma’am,” said 
Tom Smart. ‘“ You deserve a very admirable 
husband, and whoever he is, he'll be a very 
lucky man.” As Tom said this his eye in- 
voluntar:ly wandered from the widow’s face, to 
the comfoits around him. 

The widow looked more puzzled than ever, 
and made an effort to rise. Tom gently 
pressed her hand, as if to detain her, and she 
kept her seat. Widows, gentlemen, are not 
usually timorous, as my uncle used to say. 

*T am sure I am very much obliged to 
you, sir, for your good opinion,” said the buxom 
landlady, half laughing ; “and if ever I marry 
again” 

“ 7f,” said Tom Smart, looking very shrewdly 
out of the right-hand corner of his left eye. 
T3 Lf” —_— 

“Well,” said the widow, laughing outright 
this time. ‘‘ When I do, I hope I shall have 
as good a husband as you describe.” 
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‘ Jinkins to wit,” said Tom. 

“ Lor, sir!” exclaimed the widow. 

‘“QOh, don’t tell me,” said Tom, “I know 
him.” 

“‘Iam sure nobody who knows him, knows 
anything bad of him,” said the widow, bridling 
up at the mysterious air with which Tom had 
spoken. 

* Hem!” said Tom Smart. 

The widow began to think it was high 
time to cry, so she took out her handkerchief, 
and inquired whether Tom wished to insult 
her : whether he thought it like a gentleman 
to take away the character of another gentle- 
man behind his back: why, if he had got 
anything to say, he didn’t say it to the man, 
like a man, instead of terrifying a poor weak 
woman in that way ; and so forth. 

“T’ll say it to him fast enough,” said Tom, 
‘fonly I want you to hear it first.” 

““What is it?” inquired the widow, looking 
intently in Tom’s countenance. 

‘111 astonish you,” said Tom, putting his 
hand in his pocket. 
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that Tom Smart said, the widow's lamentations 
when she heard the disclosure would have 
pierced a heart of stone. Tom was certainly 
very tender-hearted, but they pierced his to 
the very core. The widow rocked herself to 
and fro, and wrung her hands, 

‘Oh, the deception and villainy of man!” 
said the widow, 

‘“ Frightful, my dear ma'am; but compose 
yourself,” said Tom Smart. 

‘Oh, I can’t compose myself,” shrieked the 
widow, ‘I shall never find any one else I can 
love so much !” 

“Oh yes, you will, my dear soul,” said Tom 
Smart, letting fall a shower of the largest-sized 
tears, in pity for the widow’s misfortunes. Tom 
Smart, in the energy of his compassion, had 
put his arm round the widow’s waist ; and the 
widow, in a passin of grief, had clasped Tom’s 
hand, She looked up in Tom’s face, and 
smiled through her tears. Tom looked down 
in hers, and smiled through his, 

{ never could find out, gentlemen, whether 
Tom did or did not kiss the widow at that 
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particular moment. le used to tell my uncle 
he didn’t, but I have my doubts about it. 
Between ourselves, gentlemen, I rather think 
he did. 

At all events, Tom kicked the very tall man 
out at the front door half-an-hour after, and 
married the widow a month after. And he 
used to drive about the country, with the clay- 
coloured gig with the red wheels, and the 
vixenish mare with the fast pace, till he gave 
up business many years afterwards, and went 
to France with his wife; and then the old 
house was pulled down, 
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A TALE OF TRUE LOVE. 


ONCE upon a time in a very small country 
town, at a considerable distance from London, 
there lived a little man named Nathaniel 
Pipkin, who was the parish clerk of the little 
town, and lived in a little house in the little 
High Street, within ten minutes’ walk of the 
little church ; and who was to be found every 
day from nine till four, teaching a little learning 
to the little boys. Nathaniel Pipkin was a 
harmless, inoffensive, good-natured being, with 
a turned-up nose, and rather turned-in legs ; 
a cast in his eye, and a halt in his gait; and 
he divided his time between the church and 
his school, verily believing that there existed 
not, on the face of the earth, so clever a man 


as the curate, so imposing an apartment as the 
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vestry-room, or so well-ordered a seminary as 
his own. Once, and only once, in his life, 
Nathaniel Pipkin had seen a bishop—a real 
bishop, with his arms in lawn sleeves, and his 
head in a wig. He had seen him walk, and 
heard him talk, at a confirmation, on which 
momentous occasion Nathaniel Pipkin was so 
overcome with reverence and awe, when the 
aforesaid bishop laid his hand on his head, that 
he fainted right clean away, and was borne out 
of church in the arms of the beadle. 

This was a great event, a tremendous era, 
in Nathaniel Pipkin’s life, and it was the only 
one that had ever occurred to ruffle the smooth 
current of his quiet existence, when happening 
one fine afternoon, in a fit of mental abstrac- 
tion, to raise his eyes from the slate on which 
he was devising some tremendous problem in 
compound addition for an offending urchin to 
solve, they suddenly rested on the blooming 
countenance of Maria Lobbs, the only daughter 
of old Lobbs, the great saddler over the way. 
Now, the eyes of Mr, Pipkin had rested on the 
pretty face of Maria Lobbs many a time and 
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oft before, at church and elsewhere; but the 
eyes of Maria Lobbs had never looked so 
bright, the cheeks of Maria Lobbs had never 
looked so ruddy, as upon this particular 
occasion. No wonder, then, that Nathaniel 
Pipkin was unable to take his eyes from the 
countenance of Miss Lobbs; no wonder that 
Miss Lobbs, finding herself stared at by a 
young man, withdrew her head from the 
window out of which she had been peeping, 
and shut the casement and pulled down the 
blind; mo wonder that Nathaniel Pipkin, 
immediately thereafter, fell upon the young 
urchin who had previously offended, and cuffed 
and knocked him about, to his heart’s content. 
All this was very natural, and there’s nothing 
at all to wonder at about it. 

It gs a matter of wonder, though, that any one 
of Mr. Nathaniel Pipkin’s retiring disposition, 
nervous temperament, and most particularly 
diminutive income, should from this day forth 
have dared to aspire to the hand and heart of 
the only daughter of the fiery old Lobbs—of 
old Lobbs the great saddler, who could have 
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bought up the whole village at one stroke of 
his pen, and never felt the outlay—old Lobbs, 
who was well known to have heaps of money, 
invested in the bank at the nearest market 
town—old Lobbs, who was reported to have 
countless and inexhaustible treasures, hoarded 
up in the little iron safe with the big keyhole 
over the chimney-piece in the back parlour— 
old Lobbs, wi.o it was well known on festive 
occasions garnished his board with a real silver 
teapot, cream ewer, and sugar-basin, which he 
was wont, in the pride of his heart, to boast 
should be his daughter's property when she 
found a man to her mind, I repeat it, to be 
matter of profound astonishment and intense 
wonder, that Nathaniel Pipkin should have 
had the temerity to cast his eyes in this 
direction, But love is blind: and Nathaniel 
had a cast in his eye: and perhaps these two 
circumstances, taken together, prevented his 
seeing the matter in its proper light. 

Now, if old Lobbs had entertained the most 
remote or distant idea of the state of the affec- 
tions of Nathaniel Pipkin, he would just have 
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razed the schoolroom to the ground, or exter- 
minated its master from the surface of the earth, 
or committed some other outrage and atrocity 
of an equally ferocious and violent description ; 
for he was a terrible old fellow, was Lobbs, 
when his pride was injured or his blood was 
up. Swear! Such trains of oaths would come 
rolling and pealing over the way, sometimes, 
when he was denouncing the idleness of the bony 
apprentice with the thin legs, that Nathaniel 
Pipkin would shake in his shoes with horror, 
and the hair of the pupils’ heads would stand 
on end with fright. 

Well! Day after day, when school was 
over, and the pupils gone, did Nathaniel Pipkin 
sit himself down at the front window, and, 
while he feigned tu be reading a book, throw 
sidelong glances over the way in search of the 
bright eyes of Maria Lobbs; and he hadn’t 
sat there many days, before the bright eyes ap- 
peared at an upper window, apparently deeply 
engaged in reading too, This was delightful, 
and gladdening to the heart of Nathaniel Pipkin. 
It was something to sit there for hours together, 
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and look upon that pretty face when the eyes 
were cast down; but when Maria Lobbs began 
to raise her eyes from her book, and dart their 
rays in the direction of Nathaniel Pipkin, his 
delight and admiration were perfectly bound- 
less. At last, one day when he knew old Lobbs 
was out, Nathaniel Pipkin had the temerity to 
kiss his hand to Maria Lobbs; and Maria 
Lobbs, instead of shutting the window, and 
pulling down the blind, kissed fers to him, 
and smiled. Upon which, Nathaniel Pipkin 
determined, that, come what might, he would 
develop the state of his feelings, without further 
delay, 

A prettier foot, a gayer heat, a more 
dimpled face, or a smarter form, never bounded 
so lightly over the earth they graced, as did those 
of Maria Lobbs, the old saddler’s daughter. 
There was a roguish twinkle in her sparkling 
eyes, that would have made its way to far 
less susceptible bosoms than that of Nathaniel 
Pipkin ; and there was such a joyous sound in 
her merry laugh, that the sternest misanthrope 
must have smiled to hear it. Even old Lobbs 
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himself, inthe very height of his ferocity, couldn’t 
resist the coaxing of his pretty daughter; and 
when she, and her cousin Kate—an arch, impu- 
dent-looking, bewitching little person—made a 
dead set upon the old man together, as, to say 
the truth, they very often did, he could have 
refused them nothing, even had they asked for 
a portion of the countless and inexhaustible 
treasures, which were hidden from the light, in 
the iron safe. 

Nathaniel Pipkin’s heart beat high within 
him, when he saw this enticing little couple 
some hundred yards before him one summer’s 
evening, in the very field in which he had 
many a time strolled about till night-time and 
pondered on the beauty of Maria Lobbs, But 
though he had often thought then, how briskly 
he would walk up to Maria Lobbs and tell her 
of his passion if he could only meet her, he felt 
now that she was unexpectedly before him, all 
the blood in his body mounting to his face, 
manifestly to the great detriment of his legs, 
which, deprived of their usual portion, trembled 
beneath him. When they stopped to gather 
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a hedge-flower, or listen to a bird, Nathaniel 
Pipkin stopped too, and pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in meditation, as indeed he really was ; 
for he was thinking what on earth he should 
ever do, when they turned back, as they 
inevitably must in time, and met him face to 
face. But though he was afraid to make up 
to them, he couldn’t bear to lose sight of them ; 
so when they walked faster he walked faster, 
when they lingered he lingered, and when they 
stopped he stopped; and so they might have 
gone on, until the darkness prevented them, 
if Kate had not looked slyly back, and en- 
couragingly beckoned Nathaniel to advance, 
There was something in Kate’s manner that 
was not to be resisted, and so Nathaniel Pipkin 
complied with the invitation; and after a great 
deal of blushing on his part, and immoderate 
laughter on that of the wicked little cousin, 
Nathaniel Pipkin went down on his knees on 
the dewy grass, and declared his resolution to 
remain there for ever, unless he were permitted 
to rise the accepted lover of Maria Lobbs. 
Upon this, the merry laughter of Maria Lobbs 
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rang through the calm evening air—without 
seeming to disturb it, though; it had sucha 
pleasant sound—and the wicked little cousin 
laughed more immoderately than before, and 
Nathaniel Pipkin blushed deeper than ever. 
At length, Maria Lobbs being more strenuously 
urged by the love worn little man, turned away 
her head, and whispered her cousin to say, or 
at all events Kate d/d say, that she felt much 
honoured by Mr. Pipkin’s addresses ; that her 
hand and heart were at her father’s disposal ; 
but that nobody could be insensible to Mr. 
Pipkin’s merits, As all this was said with 
much gravity, and as Nathaniel Pipkin walked 
home with Maria Lobbs, and struggled for a kiss 
at parting, he went to bed a happy man, and 
dreamed all night long, of softening old Lobbs, 
opening the strong box, and marrying Maria. 
The next day, Nathaniel Pipkin saw old 
Lobbs go out upon his old grey pony, and 
after a great many signs at the window from 
the wicked little cousin, the object and meaning 
of which he could by no means understand, the 
bony apprentice with the thin legs came over 
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to say that his master wasn’t coming home all 
night, and that the ladies expected Mr. Pipkin 
to tea, at six o’clock precisely. How the lessons 
were got through that day, neither Nathaniel 
Pipkin nor his pupils knew any more than you 
do; but they were got through somehow, and, 
after the boys had gone, Nathaniel Pipkin 
took till full six o’clock to dress himself to his 
satisfaction. Not that it took long to select 
the garments he should wear, inasmuch as he 
had no choice about the matter ; but the putting 
of them on to tke best advantage, and the 
touching of them up previously, was a task of 
no inconsiderable difficulty or importance, 
There was a very snug little party, con- 
sisting of Maria Lobbs and her cousin Kate, 
and three or four romping, good-humoured, 
rosy-cheeked girls, Nathaniel Pipkin had 
ocular demonstration of the fact that the 
rumours of old Lobbs’s treasures were not 
exaggerated. Theie were the real solid silver 
teapot, cream-ewer, and sugar-basin, on the 
table, and real silver spoons to stir the tea 


with, and real china cups to drink it out of, 
(32) D 
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and plates of the same, to hold the cakes and 
toastin. The only eye-sore in the whole place, 
was another cousin of Maria Lobbs’s, and a 
brother of Kate, whom Maria Lobbs called 
“ Henry,” and who seemed to keep Maria Lobbs 
all to himself, up in one corner of the table, 
It’s a delightful thing to see affection in families, 
but it may be carried rather too far, and 
Nathaniel Pipkin could not help thinking that 
Maria Lobbs must be very particularly fond of 
her relations, if she paid as much attention to 
all of them as to this individual cousin, After 
tea, too, when the wicked little cousin proposed 
a game at blind-man’s buff, it somehow or other 
happened that Nathaniel Pipkin was nearly 
always blind, and whenever he laid his hand 
upon the male cousin, he was sure to find that 
Maria Lobbs was not far off. And though the 
wicked little cousin and the other girls pinched 
him, and pulled his hair, and pushed chairs in 
his way, and all sorts of things, Maria Lobbs 
never seemed to come near him at all; and once 
—once——Nathaniel Pipkin could have sworn 
he heard the sound of a kiss, followed by a 
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faint remonstrance from Maria Lobbs, and a 
half-suppressed laugh from her female friends. 
All this was odd—very odd—and there is no 
saying what Nathaniel Pipkin might ormight not 
have done, in consequence, if his thoughts had 
not been suddenly directed into a new channel. 
The circumstance which directed his 
thoughts into a new channel was a loud knock- 
ing at the street-door, and the person who made 
this loud knocking at the street-door was no 
other than old Lobbs himself, who had unex- 
pectedly returned, and was hammering away, 
like a coffin-maker : for he wanted his supper, 
The alarming intelligence was no sooner com- 
municated by the bony apprentice with the thin 
legs, than the girls tripped upstairs to Maria 
Lobbs’s bedroom, and the male cousin and 
Nathaniel Pipkin were thrust into a couple of 
closets in the sitting-room, for want of any 
better places of concealment ; and when Maria 
Lobbs and the wicked little cousin had stowed 
them away, and put the room to rights, they 
opened the street door to old Lobbs, who had 
never left off knocking since he first began. 
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Now it did unfortunately happen that old 
Lobbs being very hungry was monstrous cross. 
Nathaniel Pipkin could hear him growling away 
like an old mastiff with a sore throat; and 
whenever the unfortunate apprentice with the 
thin legs came into the room, so surely did 
old Lobbs commence swearing at him ina 
most Saracenic and ferocious manner, though 
apparently with no other end or object than 
that of easing his bosom by the discharge of a 
few superfluous oaths, At leneth some supper, 
which had been warming up, was placed on 
the table, and then old Lobbs fell to, in regular 
style; and having made clear work of it in 
no time, kissed his daughter, and demanded 
his pipe. 

Nature had placed Nathaniel Pipkin’s 
knees in very close juxtaposition, but when he 
heard old Lobbs demand his pipe, they knocked 
together, as if they were going to reduce each 
other to powder ; for, depending from a couple 
of hooks, in the very closet in which he stood, 
was a large brown-stemmed, silver-bowled pipe, 
which pipe he himself had seen in the mouth of 
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old Lobbs, regularly every afternoon and even- 
ing, for the last five years, The two girls went 
downstairs for the pipe, and upstairs for the 
pipe, and everywhere but where they knew the 
pipe was, and old Lobbs stormed away mean- 
while, in the most wonderful manner, At last 
he thought of the closet, and walked up to it. 
It was of no use a little man like Nathaniel 
Pipkin pulling the door inwards, when a great 
strong fellow like old Lobbs was pulling it out- 
wards, Old Lobbs gave it one tug, and open 
it flew, disclosing Nathaniel Pipkin standing 
bolt upright inside, and shaking with appre- 
hension from head to foot. Bless us! what 
an appalling look old Lobbs gave him, as he 
dragged him out by the collar, and held him at 
arm’s length. 

‘‘ Why, what the devil do you want here?” 
said old Lobbs, in a fearful voice, 

Nathaniel Pipkin could make no reply, so 
old Lobbs shook him backwards and forwards, 
for two or three minutes, by way of arranging 
his ideas for him, 

‘‘What do you want here?” roared Lobbs ; 
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**T suppose you have come after my daughter, 
now?” 

Old Lobbs merely said this as a sneer: 
for he did not believe that mortal presumption 
could have carried Nathaniel Pipkin so far, 
What was his indignation when the poor man 
replied— 

““Yes, I did, Mr. Lobbs. I did come after 
your daughter. I love her, Mr. Lobbs,” 

‘Why, you snivelling, wry-faced, puny 
villain,” gasped old Lobbs, paralysed by the 
atrocious confession ; “what do you mean by 
that? Say this to my face! Damme, I'll 
throttle you !” 

It is by no means improbable that old 
Lobbs would have carried this threat into 
execution, in the excess of his rage, if his arm 
had not been stayed by a very unexpected ap- 
parition, to wit, the male cousin, who, stepping 
out of his closet, and walking up to old Lobbs, 
said— 

**T cannot allow this harmless person, sir, 
who has been asked here, in some girlish frolic, 
to take upon himself, in a very noble manner, 
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the fault (if fault it is) which I am guilty of, 
and am ready to avow. J love your daughter, 
sir; and J am here for the purpose of meeting 
her.” 

Old Lobbs opened his eyes very wide at 
this, but not wider than Nathaniel Pipkin, 

“You did?” said Lobbs: at last finding 
breath to speak. 

“6 T did.” 

‘**And I forbade you this house long ago.” 

‘‘You did, or I should not have been here, 
clandestinely, to-night.” 

I am sorry to record it of old Lobbs, but 
J think he would have struck the cousin, if his 
pretty daughter, with her bright eyes swimming 
in tears, had not clung to his arm. 

*“ Don’t stop him, Maria,” said the young 
man, “if he has the will to strike me, let him. 
I would not hurt a hair of his grey head, for 
the riches of the world,” 

The old man cast down his eyes at this 
reproof, and they met those of his daughter. 
I have hinted once or twice before, that they 
were very bright eyes, and, though they were 
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tearful now, their influence was by no means 
lessened. Old Lobbs turned his head away, as 
if to avoid being persuaded by them, when, as 
fortune would have it, he encountered the face of 
the wicked little cousin, who, half afraid for her 
brother, and half laughing at Nathaniel Pipkin, 
presented as bewitching an expression of coun- 
tenance, with a touch of shyness in it too, as 
any man, old or young, need look upon. She 
drew her arm coaxingly through the old man’s, 
and whispered something in his ear; and, do 
what he would, old Lobbs couldn’t help break- 
ing out into a smile, while a tear stole down 
his cheek at the same time. 

Five minutes after this, the girls were 
brought down from the bedroom with a great 
deal of giggling and modesty; and while the 
young people were making themselves perfectly 
happy, old Lobbs got down the pipe, and 
smoked it: and it was a remarkable circum- 
stance about that particular pipe of tobacco, 
that it was the most soothing and delightful 
one he ever smoked, 

Nathaniel Pipkin thought it best to keep 
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his own counsel, and by so doing gradually rose 
into high favour with old Lobbs, who taught 
him to smoke in time ; and they used to sit out 
in the garden on the fine evenings, for many 
years afterwards, smoking and drinking in great 
state, He soon recovered the effects of his 
attachment, for we find his name in the parish 
register, as a witness to the marriage of Maria 
Lobbs to her cousin; and it also appears, by 
reference to other documents, that on the night 
of the wedding he was incarcerated in the 
village cage, for having, in a state of extreme 
intoxication, committed sundry excesses in the 
streets, in all of which he was aided and abetted 
by the bony apprentice with the thin legs, 


THE OLD MAN’S TALE ABOUT THE 
QUEER CLIENT. 


‘“‘IT matters little,” said the old man, “where, 
or how, I picked up this brief history. If I 
were to relate it in the order in which it reached 
me, I should commence in the middle, and 
when I had arrived at the conclusion, go back 
for a beginning. It is enough for me to say 
that some of its circumstances passed before my 
own eyes. For the remainder I know them to 
have happened, and there are some persons yet 
living who will remember them but too well. 
“In the Borough High Street, near Saint 
George’s Church and on the same side of the 
way, stands, as most people know, the small- 
est of our debtors’ prisons, the Marshalsea, 
Although in later times it has been a very 
different place from the sink of filth and dirt 


it once was, even its improved condition holds 
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out but little temptation to the extravagant, 
or consolation to the improvident. The con- 
demned felon has as good a yard for air and 
exercise in Newgate, as the insolvent debtor 
in the Marshalsea Prison,* 

“Tt may be my fancy, or it may be that I 
cannot separate the place from the old recollec- 
tions associated with it, but this part of London 
I cannot bear. The street is broad, the shops 
are spacious, the noise of passing vehicles, the 
footsteps of a perpetual stream of people—all 
the busy sounds of traffic, resound in it from 
morn to midnight, but the streets around are 
mean and close; poverty and debauchery lie 
festering in the crowded alleys; want and 
misfortune are pent up in the narrow prison ; 
an air of gloom and dreariness seems, in my 
eyes at least, to hang about the scene, and to 
impart to it a squalid and sickly hue. 

“Many eyes, that have long since been 
closed in the grave, have looked round upon 
that scene lightly enough, when entcring the 


* Imprisonment for debt has long since been abolished, 
and the Marshalsea Prison has disappeared. 
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gate of the old Marshalsea Prison for the first 
time: for despair seldom comes with the first 
severe shock of misfortune. A man has 
confidence in untried friends, he remembers 
the many offers of service so freely made by 
his boon companions when he wanted them 
not; he has hope—the hope of happy inex- 
perience—and however he may bend beneath 
the first shock, it springs up in his bosom, and 
flourishes there for a brief space, until it droops 
beneath the blight of disappointment and 
neglect. How soon have those same eyes, 
deeply sunken in the head, glared from faces 
wasted with famine, and sallow from confine- 
ment, in days when it was no figure of speech 
to say that debtors rotted in prison, with no 
hope of release, and no prospect of liberty! 
The atrocity in its full extent no longer exists, 
but there is enough of it left to give rise to 
occurrences that make the heart bleed. 

“ Twenty years ago, that pavement was worn 
with the footsteps of a mother and child, who, 
day by day, so surely as the morning came, 
presented themselves at the prison gate; often, 
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after a night of restless misery and anxious 
thoughts, were they there, a full hour too soon, 
and then the young mother, turning meekly 
away, would lead the child to the old bridge, 
and raising him in her arms to show him the 
glistening water, tinted with the light of the 
morning’s sun, and stirring with all the bustling 
preparations for business and pleasure that the 
river presented at that early hour, endeavour 
to interest his thoughts in the objects before him. 
But she would quickly set him down, and 
hiding her face in her shawl, give vent to the 
tears that blinded her; for no expression of 
interest or amusement lighted up his thin and 
sickly face. His recollections were few enough, 
but they were all of one kind: all connected 
with the poverty and misery of his parents. 
Hour after hour had he sat on his mother’s knee, 
and with childish sympathy watched the tears 
that stole down her face, and then crept quietly 
away into some dark corner, and sobbed him- 
self to sleep, The hard realities of the world, 
with many of its worst privations—hunger and 
thirst, and cold and want—had all come home 
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to him, from the first dawnings of reason ; and 
though the form of childhood was there, its 
light heart, its merry laugh, and sparkling eyes, 
were wanting. 

‘*The father and mother looked on upon 
this, and upon each other, with thoughts of 
agony they dared not breathe in words, The 
healthy, strong-made man, who could have 
borne almost any fatigue of active exertion, was 
wasting beneath the close confinement and un- 
healthy atmosphere of a crowded prison. The 
slight and delicate woman was sinking beneath 
the combined effects of bodily and mental ill- 
ness, The child’s young heart was breaking. 

“Winter came, and with it weeks of cold 
and heavy rain, The poor girl had removed 
to a wretched apartment close to the spot of 
her husband’s imprisonment; and though the 
change had been rendered necessary by their 
increasing poverty, she was happier now, for 
she was nearer him, For two months, she 
and her little companion watched the opening 
of the gate as usual, One dav she failed to 
come, for the first time. Another morning 
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arrived, and she came alone, The child was 
dead. 

“They little know, who coldly talk of the 
poor man’s bereavements, as a happy release 
from pain to the departed, and a merciful relief 
from expense to the survivor—they little know, 
I say, what the agony of those bereavements is. 
A silent look of affection and regard when all 
other eyes are turned coldly away—the con- 
sciousness that we possess the sympathy and 
affection of one being when all others have 
deserted us—is a hold, a stay, a comfort, in 
the deepest affliction, which no wealth could 
purchase, or power bestow, The child had 
sat at his parents’ feet for hours together, with 
his little hands patiently folded in each other, 
and his thin wan face raised towards them, 
They had seen him pine away, from day to day ; 
and though his brief existence had been a joy- 
less one, and he was now removed to that peace 
and rest which, child as he was, he had never 
known in this world, they were his parents, and 
his loss sunk deep into their souls, 

‘It was plain to those who looked upon the 
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mother’s altered face, that death must soon 
close the scene of her adversity and trial, Her 
husband’s fellow-prisoners shrank from obtrud- 
ing on his grief and misery, and left to himself 
alone the small room he had previously occu- 
pied in common with two companions, She 
shared it with him: and lingering on without 
pain, but without hope, her life ebbed slowly 
away. 

“She had fainted one evening in her 
husband’s arms, and he had borne her to the 
open window, to revive her with the air, when 
the light of the moon falling full upon her face, 
showed him a change upon her features, 
which made him stagger beneath her weight, 
like a helpless infant. 

**<¢Set me down, George,’ she said faintly. 
He did so, and seating himself beside her, 
covered his face with his hands, and burst into 
tears. 

“¢It is very hard to leave you, George,’ she 
said, ‘but it is ‘God’s will, and you must bear 
it for my sake, Oh! how I thank Him for 
having taken our boy! He is happy, and in 
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heaven now. What would he have done here, 
without his mother ?’ 

‘‘*' You shall not die, Mary, you shall not 
die ;’ said the husband, starting up. He 
paced hurriedly to and fro, striking his head 
with his clenched fists ; then reseating himself 
beside her, and supporting her in his arms, 
added more calmly, ‘ Rouse yourself, my dear 
girl, Pray, pray do. You will revive yet.’ 

““¢ Never again, George ; never again,’ said 
the dying woman. ‘Let them lay me by my 
poor boy now, but promise me, that if ever you 
leave this dreadful place, and should grow rich, 
you will have us removed to some quiet country 
churchyard, a long, long way off—very far from 
here—where we can rest in peace, Dear 
George, promise me you will,’ 

“¢T do, I do,’ said the man, throwing himself 
passionately on his knees before her. ‘Speak 
to me, Mary, another word; one look—but 
one |’ 

“He ceased to speak: for the arm that 
clasped his neck grew stiffand heavy. <A deep 
sigh escaped from the wasted form before him 5 
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the lips moved, and a smile played upon the 
face ; but the lips were pallid, and the smile 
faded into a rigid and ghastly stare. He was 
alone in the world, 

“ That night, in the silence and desolation of 
his miserable room, the wretched man knelt 
down by the dead body of his wife, and called 
on God to witness a terrible oath, that from 
that hour, he devoted himself to revenge her 
death and that of his child; that thenceforth, 
to the last moment of his life, his whole ener- 
gies should be directed to this one object; 
that his revenge should be protracted and 
terrible; that his hatred should be undying 
and inextinguishable; and should hunt its 
object through the world. 

“The deepest despair, and passion scarcely 
human, had made such fierce ravages on his 
face and form, in that one night, that his com- 
panions in misfortune shrunk affrighted from 
him as he passed by. His eyes were blood- 
shot and heavy, his face a deadly white, and 
his body bent as if with age. He had bitten 
his under-lip nearly through in the violence of 
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his mental suffering, and the blood which had 
flowed from the wound had trickled down his 
chin, and stained his shirt and neckerchief. 
No tear, or sound of complaint escaped him: 
but the unsettled look, and disordered haste 
with which he paced up and down the yard, 
denoted the fever which was burning within. 
“It was necessary that his wife’s body should 
be removed from the prison without delay. 
He reccived the communication with perfect 
calmness, and acquiesced in its propriety, 
Nearly all the inmates of the prison had 
assembled to witness its removal; they fell 
back on either side when the widower appeared ; 
he walked hurriedly forward, and stationed him- 
self, alone, in a little railed area close to the 
lodge gate, from whence the crowd, with an 
instinctive feeling of delicacy, had retired, 
The rude coffin was borne slowly forward on 
men’s shoulders. A dead silence pervaded 
the throng, broken only by the audible lamen- 
tations of the women, and the shuffling steps 
of the bearers on the stone pavement, They 
reached the spot where the bereaved husband 
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stcod: and stopped, He laid his hand upon 
the coffin, and mechanically adjusting the pall 
with which it was covered, motioned them 
onward. The turnkeys in the prison lobby 
took off their hats as it passed through, and 
in another moment the heavy gate closed 
behind it. He looked vacantly upon the crowd, 
and fell heavily to the ground. 

‘“ Although for many weeks after this, he was 
watched, night and day, in the wildest ravings 
of fever, neither the consciousness of his loss, 
nor the recollection of the vow he had made, 
ever left him for a moment. Scenes changed 
before his eyes, place succeeded place, and 
event followed event, in all the hurry of delirium; 
but they were all connected in some way with 
the great object of his mind, He was sailing 
over a boundless expanse of sea, with a blood- 
red sky above, and the angry waters, lashed 
into fury beneath, boiling and eddying up on 
every side. There was another vessel before 
them, toiling and labouring in the howling 
storm: her canvas fluttering in ribbons from 
the mast, and her deck thronged with figures 
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who were lashed to the sides, over which huge 
waves every instant burst, sweeping away some 
devoted creatures into the foaming sea. 
Onward they bore, amidst the roaring mass of 
water, with a speed and force which nothing 
could resist; and striking the stern of the 
foremost vessel, crushed her, beneath their keel. 
From the huge whirlpool which the sinking 
wreck occasioned, arose a shriek so loud and 
shrill—the death-cry of a hundred drowning 
creatures, blended into one fierce yell—that it 
rung far above the war-cry of the elements, and 
echoed, and re-echoed till it seemed to pierce 
air, sky, and ocean. But what was that-—that 
old grey-head that rose above the water’s sur- 
face, and with looks of agony, and screams for 
aid, buffeted with the waves! One look, and 
he had sprung from the vessel's side, and with 
vigorous strokes was swimming towards it. 
He reached it; he was close upon it. They 
were fzs features, The old man saw him 
coming, and vainly strove to elude his grasp. 
But he clasped him tight, and dragged him 
beneath the water. Down, down with him, 
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fifty fathoms down; his struggles grew fainter 
and fainter, until they wholly ceased, He 
was dead; he had killed him, and had kept 
his oath. 

“ He was traversing the scorching sands of 
a mighty desert, barefoot and alone. The 
sand choked and blinded him; its fine thin 
grains entered the very pores of his skin, and 
irritated him almost to madness, Gigantic 
masses of the same material, carried forward 
by the wind, and shone through by the 
burning sun, stalked in the distance like pillars 
of living fire. The bones of men, who had 
perished in the dreary waste, lay scattered at 
his feet; a fearful light fcll on everything 
around ; so far as the eye could reach, nothing 
but objects of dread and horror presented them- 
selves, Vainly striving to utter a cry of terror, 
with his tongue cleaving to his mouth, he 
rushed madly forward. Armed with super- 
natural strength, he waded through the sand, 
until, exhausted with fatigue and thirst, he fell 
senseless ontheearth. What fragrant coolness 
revived him; what gushing sound was that? 
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Water! It was indeed a well; and the clear 
fresh stream was running at his feet. He 
drank deeply of it, and throwing his aching 
limbs upon the bank, sunk into a delicious 
trance, The sound of approaching footsteps 
roused him. An old grey-headed inan tottered 
forward to slake his burning thirst. It was he 
again! He wound his arms round the old 
man’s body, and held him back. He struggled, 
and shrieked for water, for but one drop of 
water to save his life! But he held the old 
man firmly, and watched his agonies with 
greedy eyes; and when his lifeless head fell 
forward on his bosom, he rolled the corpse 
from him with his feet. 

‘When the fever left him, and conscious- 
ness returned, he awoke to find himself rich 
and free: to hear that the parent who would 
have let him die in gaol—would / who had let 
those who were far dearer to him than his own 
existence, die of want and sickness of heart 
that medicine cannot cure—had been found 
dead on his bed of down. He had had all the 
heart to leave his son a beggar, but, proud even 
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of his health and strength, had put off the act 
till it was too late, and now might gnash his 
teeth in the other world, at the thought of the 
wealth his remissness had left him. He awoke 
to this, and he awoke to more. To recollect 
the purpose for which he lived, and to remember 
that his enemy was his wife’s own father—the 
man who had cast him into prison, and who, 
when his daughter and her child sued at his 
feet for mercy, had spurned them from his 
door. Oh, how he cursed the weakness that 
prevented him from being up, and active, in his 
scheme of vengeance ! 

‘‘ He caused himself to be carried from the 
scene of his loss and misery, and conveyed to 
a quiet residence on the sea-coast ; not in the 
hope of recovering his peace of mind or happi- 
ness, for both were fled for ever ; but to restr-- 
his prostrate energies, and meditate olpets 
darling object. And here, some evil pirit 
cast in his way the opportunity for his ‘frst, 
most horrible revenge. 

“Tt was summer time ; and wrapped in‘ his 
gloomy thoughts, he would issue from his 
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solitary lodgings early in the evening, and 
wandering along a narrow path beneath the 
cliffs, to a wild and lonely spot that had struck 
his fancy in his ramblings, seat himself on 
some fallen fragment of the rock, and burying 
his face in his hands, remain there for hours— 
sometimes until night had completely closed in, 
and the long shadows of the frowning cliffs 
above his head, cast a thick black darkness 
on every object near him. 

‘¢He was seated here, one calm evening, in 
his old position, now and then raising his head 
to watch the flight of a sea-gull, or carry his 
eye along the glorious crimson path, which, 
commencing in the middle of the ocean, seemed 
to lead to its very verge where the sun was 
setting, when the profound stillness of the spot 
was broken by a loud cry for help; he 
listened, doubtful of his having heard aright, 
when the cry was repeated with even greater 
vehemence than before, and starting to his 
feet, he hastened in the direction whence it 
proceeded. 

‘The tale told itself at once: some 
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scattered garments lay on the beach; a human 
head was just visible above the waves at a little 
distance from the shore; and an old man, 
wringing his hands in agony, was running to 
and fro, shrieking for assistance. The invalid, 
whose strength was now sufficiently restored, 
thiew off his coat,and rushed towards the sea, 
with the intention of plunging in and dragging 
the drowning man ashore. 

‘‘¢Hasten here, sir, in God’s name; help, 
help, sir, for the love of heaven. He is my 
son, sir, my only son!’ said the old man, 
frantically, as he advanced to meet him. 
‘My only son, sir, and he is dying before his 
father’s eyes !’ 

‘At the first word the old man uttered, 
the stranger checked himself in his career, 
and, folding his arms, stood perfectly motion- 
less, 

‘‘¢Great God!’ exclaimed the old man, 
recoiling. ‘Heyling !’ 

‘“ The stranger smiled, and was silent. 

‘“‘< Heyling !’ said the old man wildly: ‘my 
boy, Heyling, my dear boy, look, look !’ gasp- 
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ing for breath, the miserable father pointed to 
the spot where the young man was struggling 
for life. 

“*¢ Hark!’ said the old man, ‘He cries once 
more, He is alive yet. Heyling, save him, 
save him,’ 

“The stranger smiled again, and :emained 
immovable as a statue. 

«¢¢ T have wronged you,’ shrieked the old man, 
falling on his knees, and clasping his hands 
together, ‘Be revenged ; take my all, my life ; 
cast me into the water at your feet, and, if 
human nature can repress a struggle, I will die 
without stirring hand or foot. Do it, Heyling, 
do it, but save my boy, he is so young, Heyling, 
so young to die!’ 

*“** Listen,’ said the stranger, grasping the 
old man fiercely by the wrist: ‘I will have life 
for life, and here is ONE, My child died, 
before his father's eyes, a far more agonising 
and painful death than that young slanderer 
of his sister's worth is meeting while I speak. 
You laughed— laughed in your daughter’s face, 
where death had already set his hand—at our 
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sufferings, then, What think you of them now? 
See there, see there !’ 

‘‘As the stranger spoke, he pointed to the 
sea, A faint cry died away upon its surface: 
the last powerful struggle of the dying man 
agitated the rippling waves for a few seconds: 
and the spot where he had gone down into his 
early grave, was undistinguishable from the 
surrounding water. 

‘‘Three years had elapsed, when a gentle- 
man alighted from a private carriage at the 
door of a London attorney, then well known as 
a man of no great nicety in his professional 
dealings, and requested a private interview on 
business of importance. Although evidently 
not past the prime of life, his face was pale, 
haggard, and dejected ; and it did not require 
the acute perception of the man of business, to 
discern at a glance, that disease or suffering 
had done more to work a change in his ap- 
pearance, than the mere hand of time could 
have accomplished in twice the period of his 
whole life. 
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“¢] wish you to undertake some legal busi- 
ness for me,’ said the stranger. 

‘‘The attorney bowed obsequiously, and 
glanced at a large packet which the gentleman 
carried in his hand. His visitor observed the 
look, and proceeded, 

**< Tt is no common business,’ said he ; ‘ nor 
have these papers reached my hands without 
long trouble and great expense.’ 

‘- The attorney cast a still more anxious look 
at the packet; and his visitor, untying the 
string that bound it, disclosed a quantity of 
promissory notes, with copies of deeds, and 
other documents. 

‘¢¢ Upon these papers,’ said the client, ‘the 
man whose name they bear, has raised, as you 
will see, large sums of money, for some years 
past. There was a tacit understanding between 
him and the men into whose hands they 
originally went—and from whom I have by 
degrees purchased the whole, for treble and 
quadruple their nominal value—that these loans 
should be from time to time renewed, until a 
given period had elapsed. Such an under- 
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standing is nowhere expressed. He has sus- 
tained many losses of late; and these obliga- 
tions accumulating upon him at once, would 
crush him to the earth,’ 

‘““¢ The whole amount is many thousands of 
pounds,’ and the attorney, looking over the 
papers, 

“6 It is,’ said the client. 

‘‘< What are we to do?’ inquired the man 
of business, 

“*Do!’ replied the client, with sudden 
vehemence, ‘ Put every engine of the law in 
force, every trick that ingenuity can devise and 
rascality execute ; fair means and foul ; the open 
oppression of the law, aided by all the craft of 
its most ingenious practitioners. I would have 
him die a harassing and lingering death, Ruin 
him, seize and sell his lands and goods, drive 
him from house and home, and drag him forth 
a beggar in his old age, to die in a common 
gaol.’ 

““¢ But the costs, my dear sir, the costs of all 
this,’ reasoned the attorney, when he had re- 
covered from his momentary surprise. ‘If the 
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defendant be a man of straw, who is to pay the 
costs, sir?’ 

‘““¢ Name any sum,’ said the stranger, his 
hand trembling so violently with excitement, 
that he could scarcely hold the pen he seized 
as he spoké ; ‘any sum, and itis yours. Don’t 
be afraid to name it, man. I shall not think 
it dear, if you gain my object.’ 

“ The attorney named a large sum at hazard, 
as the advance he should require to secure 
himself against the possibility of loss ; but more 
with the view of ascertaining how far his client 
was really disposed to go, than with any idea 
that he would comply with the demand. The 
stranger wrote a cheque upon his banker for 
the whole amount, and left him. 

“Tne draft was duly honoured, and the 
attorney, finding that his strange client might 
be safely relied upon, commenced his work in 
earnest. For more than two years afterwards, 
Mr. Heyling would sit whole days together, 
in the office, poring over the papers as they 
accumulated, and reading again and again, his 
eyes gleaming with joy, the letters of remon- 
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strance, the prayers for a little delay, the repre- 
sentations of the certain ruin in which the 
opposite party must be involved, which poured 
in, as suit after suit, and process after process, 
was commenced. To all applications for a 
brief indulgence, there was but one reply—the 
money must be paid, Land, house, furniture, 
each in its turn, was taken under some one of 
the numerous executions which were issued ; 
and the old man himself would have been 
immured in prison had he not escaped the 
vigilance of the officers, and fled. 

‘* The implacable animosity of Heyling, so 
far from being satiated by the success of his 
persecution, increased a hundredfold with the 
1uin he inflicted. On being informed of the 
old man’s flight, his fury was unbounded. He 
gnashed his teeth with rage, tore the hair from 
his head, and assailed with horrid imprecations 
the men who had been intrusted with the writ. 
He was only restored to comparative calmness 
by repeated assurances of the certainty of 
discovering the fugitive. Agents were sent in 
quest of him, in all directions ; every stratagem 
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that could be invented was resorted to, for the 
purpose of discovering his place of retreat; 
but it was all in vain. Half a year had passed 
over, and he was still undiscovered, 

** At length, late one night, Heyling, of whom 
nothing had been seen for many weeks before, 
appeared at his attorney’s private residence, and 
sent up word that a gentleman wished to see 
him instantly. Before the attorney, who had 
recognised his voice from above stairs, could 
order the servant to admit him, he had rushed 
up the staircase, and entered the drawing-room 
pale and breathless. Having closed the door, 
to prevent being overheard, he sunk into a 
chair, and said, in a low voice— 

“¢ Hush! I have found him at last.’ 

“© No!’ said the attorney, ‘ Well done, my 
dear sir; well done.’ 

“*¢ He lies concealed in a wretched lodging 
in Camden Town,’ said Heyling. ‘Perhaps it 
is as well we afd lose sight of him, for he has 
been living alone there, in the most abject 
misery, all the time, and he is poor—very 
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¢¢ Very good,’ said the attorney. You will 
have the caption made to-morrow of course ?’ 

“6 Yes,” replied Heyling. ‘Stay! No! 
The next day. You are surprised at my wish- 
ing to postpone it,’ he added, with a ghastly 
smile; ‘but I had forgotten, The next day 
is an anniversary in his life: let it be done 
then.’ 

“<< Very good,’ said the attorney. ‘ Will you 
write down instructions for the officer ?’ 

“No; let him meet me here, at eight in the 
evening, and I will accompany him, myself.’ 

“They met on the appointed night, and, 
hiring a hackney coach, directed the driver to 
stop at that corner of the old Pancras Road, at 
which stands the parish workhouse. By the 
time they alighted there, it was quite dark ; 
and, proceeding by the dead wall in front of 
the Veterinary Hospital, they entered a small 
by-street, which is, or was at that time, called 
Little College Street, and which, whatever it 
may be now, was in those days a desolate place 
enough, surrounded by little else than fields 
and ditches. 
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‘“¢ Having drawn the travelling cap he had on 
half over his face, and muffled himself in his 
cloak, Heyling stopped before the meanest- 
looking house in the street, and knocked gently 
atthe door. It was at once opened by a woman, 
who dropped a curtsey of recognition, and 
Heyling, whispering the officer to remain below, 
crept gently upstairs, and, opening the door of 
the front room, entered at once. 

*¢ The object of his search and his unrelenting 
animosity, now a decrepit old man, was seated 
at a bare deal table, on which stood a miserable 
candle. He started on the entrance of the 
stranger, and rose feebly to his feet. 

*¢* What now, what now?’ said the old man. 
‘What fresh misery is this? What do you 
want here ?’ 

“*A word with you,’ replied Heyling. As 
he spoke, he seated himself at the other end of 
the table, and, throwing off his cloak and cap, 
disclosed his features. 

‘The old man seemed instantly deprived of 
the power of speech. He fell backward in 
his chair, and, clasping his hands together, 
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gazed on the apparition with a mingled look of 
abhorrence and fear. 

‘“¢This day six years,’ said Heyling, ‘I 
claimed the life you owed me for my child’s. 
Beside the lifeless form of your daughter, old 
man, I swore to live a life of revenge. I have 
never swerved from my purpose for a moment’s 
space; but if I had, one thought of her un- 
complaining, suffering look, as she drooped 
away, or of the starving face of our innocent 
child, would have nerved me to my task. My 
first act of requital you will remember: this is 
my last.’ 

“The old man shivered, and his hands 
dropped powerless by his side. 

*¢¢] Jeave England to-morrow,’ said Heyling, 
after a moment's pause. ‘To-night I consign 
you to the living death to which you devoted 
her—a hopeless prison’ 

‘He raised his eyes to the old man’s 
countenance, and paused. He lifted the light 
to his face, set it gently down, and left the 
apartment, 

‘“€You had better see to the old man,’ he 
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said to the woman, as he opened the door, and 
motioned the officer to follow him into the 
street. ‘I think he is ill.’ The woman closed 
the door, ran hastily upstairs, and found him 
lifeless. 


‘Beneath a plain grave-stone, in one of the 
most peaceful and secluded churchyards in 
Kent, where wild flowers mingle with the grass, 
and the soft landscape around forms the fairest 
spot in the garden of England, lie the Loncs of 
the young mother and her gentle child. But 
the ashes of the father do not mingle with 
theirs; nor, from that night forward, did the 
attorney ever gain the 1cmotest clue to the 
subsequent history of his queer client,” 


THE STORY OF THE GOBLINS WHO 
STOLE A SEXTON. 


IN an old abbey town, down in this part of the 
country (Kent), a long, long while ago—so long, 
that the story must be a true one, because our 
great grandfathers implicitly believed it—there 
officiated as sexton and grave-digger in the 
churchyard, one Gabriel Grub, It by no means 
follows that because a man is a sexton, and 
constantly surrounded by the emblems of mor- 
tality, therefore he should be a morose and 
melancholy man; your undertakers are the 
merriest fellows in the world ; and I once had 
the honour of being on intimate terms with a 
mute, who in private life, and off duty, was as 
comical and jocose a little fellow as ever chirped 
out a devil-may-care song without a hitch in 
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good stiff glass without stopping for breath. 
But, notwithstanding these precedents to the 
contrary, Gabriel Grub was an ill-conditioned, 
cross-grained, surly fellow—a morose and lonely 
man, who consorted with nobody but himself, 
and an old wicker bottle which fitted into his 
large deep waistcoat pocket—and who eyed 
each merry face, as it passed him by, with such 
a deep scowl of malice and ill-humour, as it was 
difficult to meet, without feeling something the 
worse for. 

A little before twilight, one Christmas Eve, 
Gabriel shouldered his spade, lighted his 
lantern, and betook himself towards the old 
churchyard; for he had got a grave to finish 
by next morning, and feeling very low, he 
thought it might raise his spirits, perhaps, if 
he went on with his work at once. As he went 
his way, up the ancient street, he saw the 
cheerful light of the blazing fires gleam through 
the old casements, and heard the loud laugh and 
the cheerful shouts of those who were assembled 
around them; he marked the bustling pre- 
parations for next day’s cheer, and smelt the 
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numerous savoury odours consequent there- 
upon, as they steamed up from the kitchen 
windows in clouds, All this was gall and worm- 
wood to the heart of Gabriel Grub; and when 
groups of children bounded out of the houses, 
tripped across the road, and were met, before 
they could knock at the opposite door, by half- 
a-dozen curly-headed little rascals who crowded 
round them as they flocked upstairs to spend 
the evening in their Christmas games, Gabriel 
smiled grimly, and clutched the handle of his 
spade with a firmer grasp as he thought of 
measles, scarlet-fever, thrush, hooping-cough, 
and a good many other sources of consolation 
besides. 

In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel strode 
along : returning a short, sullen growl to the 
good-humoured greetings of such of his neigh- 
bours as now and then passed him: until he 
turned into the dark lane which led to the 
churchyard, Now, Gabriel had been looking 
forward to reaching the dark lane, because it 
was, generally speaking, a nice, gloomy, mourn- 
ful place, into which the townspeople did not 
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much care to go, except in broad daylight, and 
when the sun was shining; consequently, he 
was not a little indignant to hear a young urchin 
roaring out some jolly song about a merry 
Christmas, in this very sanctuary, which had 
been called Coffin Lane ever since the days of 
the old abbey, and the time of the shaven 
headed monks, As Gabriel walked on, and 
the voice drew nearer, he found it proceeded 
from a small boy, who was hurrying along to 
join one of the little parties in the old street, 
and who, partly to keep himself company, and 
partly to prepare himself for the occasion, was 
shouting out the song at the highest pitch of 
his lungs. So Gabriel waited until the boy 
came up, and then dodged him into a corner, 
and rapped him over the head with his lantern 
five or six times, to teach him to modulate his 
voice, And as the boy hurried away with his 
hand to his head, singing quite a different sort 
of tune, Gabriel Grub chuckled very heartily 
to himself, and entered the churchyard : lock- 
ing the gate behind him. 


He took off his coat, put down his lantern, 
E2 
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and getting into the unfinished grave, worked 
at it for an hour or so, with right good will. 
But the earth was hardened with the frost, and 
it was no very easy matter to break it up, and 
shovel it out; and although there was a moon, 
it was a very young one, and shed little light 
upon the grave, which was in the shadow of 
the church, At any other time, these obstacles 
would have made Gabriel Grub very moody and 
miserable, but he was so well pleased with 
having stopped the small boy’s singing, that he 
took little heed of the scanty progress he had 
made, and looked down into the grave when 
he had finished work for the night, with grim 
satisfaction; murmuring, as he gathered up 
his things: 
‘' Brave lodgings for one, brave lodgings for one 

A few feet of cold earth, when life 1> done ; 

A stone at the head, a stone at the feet, 

A rich, juicy meal for the worms to cat ; 


Rank grass overhead, and damp clay around, 
Brave lodgings for one, these, in holy ground!" 


“Ho! ho!” laughed Gabriel Grub, as he 
sat himself down on a flat tombstone which 
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was a favourite resting-place of his; and drew 
forth his wicker bottle. “A coffin at Christmas ! 
A Christmas Box. Ho! ho! ho!” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” repeated a voice which 
sounded close behind him. 

Gabriel paused, in some alarm, in the act 
of raising the wicker bottle to his lips: and 
looked round, The bottom of the oldest grave 
about him, was not more still and quiet, than 
the churchyard in the pale moonlight, The 
cold hoar-frost glistened on the tombstones, and 
sparkled like rows of gems, among the stone 
carvings of the old church. The snow lay 
hard and crisp upon the ground; and spread 
over the thickly-strewn mounds of eaith, so 
white and smooth a cover, that it seemed as it 
corpses lay there, hidden only by their winding- 
sheets. Not the faintest rustle broke the pro- 
found tranquillity of the solemn scene. Sound 
itself appeared to be frozen up, all was so cold 
and still.—“ It was the echoes,” said Gabnel 
Grub, raising the bottle to his lips again. 

“It was not,” said a deep voice. 

Gabriel started up, and stood rooted to the 
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spot with astonishment and terror; for his eyes 
rested on a form that made his blood run cold, 

Seated on an upright tombstone, close to 
him, was a strange unearthly figure, whom 
Gabriel felt at once was no being of this world, 
His long fantastic legs, which might have reached 
the ground, were cocked up, and crossed after 
a quaint, fantastic fashion ; his sinewy arms 
were bare; and his hands rested on his knees. 
On his short round body, he wore a close 
covering, ornamented with small slashes; a 
short cloak dangled at his back; the collar was 
cut Into curious peaks, which served the goblin 
in lieu of ruff or neckerchief ; and his shoes 
curled up at his toes into long points. On his 
head, he wore a broad-brimmed sugar-loaf hat, 
garnished with a single feather. The hat was 
covered with the white frost ; and the goblin 
looked as if he had sat on the same tombstone 
very comfortably, for two or three hundred 
years, He was sitting perfectly still ; his tongue 
was put out, as if in derision; and he was 
grinning at Gabriel Grub with such a grin as 
only a goblin could call up. 
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“It was of the echoes,” said the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub was paralysed, and could 
make no reply. 

‘- What do you do here on Christmas Eve ? ” 
said the goblin sternly. 

“I came to dig a grave, sir,’ 
Gabriel Grub. 

“What man wanders among graves and 
churchyards on such a night as this?” cried 
the goblin, 

“Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub!” screamed 
a wild chorus of voices that seemed to fill the 
churchyard. Gabriel looked fearfully round— 
nothing was to be seen, 

“ What have you got in that bottle?” said 
the goblin. 


’ stammered 


“Hollands, sir,” replied the sexton, trembling 
more than ever; for he had bought it of the 
smugglers, and he thought that perhaps his 
questioner might be in the excise department 
of the goblins. 

“Who drinks Hollands alone, and in a 
churchyard, on such a night as this?” said 
the goblin, 
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‘‘ Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub!” exclaimed 
the wild voices again. 

The goblin leered maliciously at the terrified 
sexton, and then raising his voice, exclaimed— 

‘And who, then, is our fair and lawful 
prize ? PP] 

To this inquiry the invisible chorus replied, 
in a Strain that sounded like the voices of many 
choristers singing to the mighty swell of the old 
church organ—a strain that seemed borne to 
the sexton’s ears upon a wild wind, and to die 
away as it passed onward ; but the burden of 
the reply was still the same, ‘* Gabriel Grub! 
Gabriel Grub!” 

The goblin grinned a broader grin than 
before, as he said, ‘* Well, Gabriel, what do you 
say to this?” 

The sexton gasped for breath, 

* What do you think of this, Gabriel ?” said 
the goblin, kicking up his feet in the air on 
either side of the tombstone, and looking at the 
turned-up points with as much complacency as 
if he had been contemplating the most fashion- 
able pair of Wellingtons in all Bond Street. 
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“ It’s——it’s—very curious, sir,” replied the 
sexton, half dead with fright; ‘‘ very curious, 
and very pretty, but I think I’ll go back and 
finish my work, sir, if you please.” 

“Work!” said the goblin, ‘‘ what work ?” 

‘‘The grave, sir; making the grave,” stam- 
mered the sexton, 

“ Oh, the grave, eh?” said the goblin ; ‘‘who 
makes graves at a time when all other men are 
merry, and takes a pleasure in it?” 

Again the mysterious voices replied, ‘ Ga- 
briel Grub! Gabriel Grub !” 

“I’m afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,” 
said the goblin, thrusting his tongue further into 
his cheek than ever—and a most astonishing 
tongue it was—‘ I’m afraid my friends want 
you, Gabriel,” said the goblin, 

‘‘ Under favour, sir,” replied the horror- 
stricken sexton, ‘‘] don’t think they can, sir ; 
they don’t know me, sir; I don’t think the 
gentlemen have ever seen me, sir.” 

‘‘Oh yes, they have,” replied the goblin ; 
‘Swe know the man with the sulky face and grim 
scowl, that came down the street to-night, throw- 
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ing his evil looks at the children, and grasping 
his burying spade the tighter. We know the 
man who struck the boy in the envious malice of 
his heart, because the boy could be merry, and 
he could not. We know him, we know him,” 

Here the goblin gave a loud shrill laugh, 
which the echoes returned twenty-fold: and 
throwing his legs up in the air, stood upon his 
head, or rather upon the very point of his sugar- 
loaf hat, on the narrow edge of the tombstone; 
whence he threw a summerset with extraordinary 
agility, right to the sexton’s feet, at which he 
planted himself in the attitude in which tailors 
generally sit upon the shop-board. 

‘‘]_-]—-am afraid I must leave you, sir,” 
said the sexton, making an effort to move. 

“Leave us!” said the goblin. ‘ Gabriel 
Grub going to leave us, Ho! ho! ho!” 

As the goblin laughed, the sexton observed, 
for one instant, a brilliant illumination within 
the windows of the church, as if the whole 
building were lighted up; it disappeared, the 
crgan pealed forth a lively air, and whole troops 
of goblins, the very counterpart of the first one, 
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poured into the churchyard, and began playing 
at leap-frog with the tombstones: never stop- 
ping for an instant to take breath, but “‘overing ” 
the highest among them, one after the other, 
with the utmost marvellous dexterity. The first 
goblin was a most astonishing leaper, and none 
of the others could come near him; even in the 
extremity of his terror the sexton could not help 
observing, that while his friends were content 
to leap over the common-sized gravestones, the 
first one took the family vaults, iron railings and 
all, with as much ease as if they had been so 
many street posts. 

At last the game reached to a most exciting 
pitch ; the organ played quicker and quicker ; 
and the goblins leaped faster and faster; coiling 
themselves up, rolling head over heels upon the 
ground, and bounding over the tombstones like 
footballs, The sexton’s brain whirled round 
with the rapidity of the motion he beheld, and 
his legs reeled beneath him, as the spirits flew 
before his eyes ; when the goblin king, suddenly 
darting towards him, laid his hand upon his 
collar, and sank with him through the earth, 
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When Gabriel Grub had had time to fetch 
his breath, which the rapidity of his descent 
had for the moment taken away, he found him- 
self in what appeared to be a large cavern, 
surrounded on all sides by crowds of goblins, 
ugly and grim ; in the centre of the room, on an 
elevated seat, was stationed his friend of the 
churchyard ; and close beside him stood Gabriel 
Grub himself, without power of motion. 

“ Cold to-night,” said the king of the goblins, 
“very cold. A glass of something warm, here!” 

At this command, half-a-dozen officious 
goblins, with a perpetual smile upon their faces, 
whom Gabriel Grub imagined to be courtiers 
on that account, hastily disappeared, and 
presently returned with a goblet of liquid fire, 
which they presented to the king. 

“Ah!” cried the goblin, whose cheeks and 
throat were transparent, as he tossed down the 
flame, “this warms one, indeed! Bring a 
bumper of the same for Mr, Grub.” 

It was m vain for the unfortunate sexton 
to protest that he was not in the habit of taking 
anything warm at night ; one of the goblins held 
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him while another poured the blazing liquid 
down his throat ; the whole assembly screeched 
with laughter as he coughed and choked, and 
wiped away the tears which gushed plentifully 
from his eyes, after swallowing the burning 
draught. 

“And now,” said the king, fantastically 
poking the taper corner of his sugar-loaf hat 
into the sexton’s eye, and thereby occasioning 
him the most exquisite pain, ‘and now, show 
the man of misery and gloom, a few of the 
pictures from our own great storehouse !” 

As the goblin said this, a thick cloud which 
obscured the remoter end of the cavern, rolled 
gradually away, and disclosed, apparently at a 
great distance, a small and scantily furnished, 
but neat and clean apartment. A crowd of 
little children were gathered round a bright fire, 
clinging to their mother’s gown, and gambolling 
around her chair. The mother occasionally 
rose, and drew aside the window-curtain, as if 
to look for some expected object ; a frugal meal 
was ready spread upon the table ; and an elbow- 
chair was placed near the fire. A knock was 
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heard at the door: the mother opened it, and 
the children crowded round her, and clapped 
their hands for joy, as their father entered, He 
was wet and weary, and shook the snow from 
his garments as the children crowded round him, 
and seizing his cloak, hat, stick, and gloves, 
with busy zeal, ran with them from the room, 
Then, as he sat down to his mcal before the fire, 
the children climbed about his knee, and the 
mother sat by his side, and all seemed happiness 
and comfort, 

But a change came upon the view, almost 
imperceptibly, The scene was altered to a 
small bedroom, where the fairest and youngest 
child lay dying; the roses had fled from his 
cheek, and the light from his eye; and even as 
the sexton looked upon him with a interest he 
had never felt or known before, he died. His 
young brothers and sisters crowded round his 
little bed, and seized his tiny hand, so cold and 
heavy ; but they shrunk back from its touch, 
and looked with awe on his infant face; for 
calm and tranquil as it was, and sleeping in 
test and peace as the beautiful child seemed to 
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be, they saw that he was dead, and they knew 
that he was an Angel looking down upon, 
and blessing them, from a bright and happy 
Heaven, 

Again a light cloud -passed across the 
picture, and again the subject changed. The 
father and mother were old and helpless now, 
and the number of those about them was 
diminished more than half; but content and 
cheerfulness sat on every face, and beamed in 
every eye, as they crowded round the fireside, 
and told and listened to old stories of earlier 
and bygone days. Slowly and peacefully, the 
father sank into the grave,.and soon after, the 
sharer of all his cares and troubles followed 
him to a place of rest. The few, who yet 
survived them, knelt by their tomb, and watered 
the green turf which covered it, with their tears ; 
then rose, and turned away: sadly and 
mournfully, but not with bitter cries, or de- 
spairing lamentations, for they knew that they 
should one day meet again; and once more 
they mixed with the busy world, and their 
content and cheerfulness were restored. The 
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cloud settled upon the picture, and concealed 
it from the sexton’s view. 

‘What do you think of shat?” said the 
goblin, turning his large face towards Gabriel 
Grub, : 

Gabriel murmured out something about its 
being very pretty, and looked somewhat 
ashamed, as the goblin bent his fiery eyes upon 
him, 

“You a miserable man!” said the goblin, in 
a tone of excessive contempt. ‘You!’ He 
appeared disposed to add more, but indignation 
choked his utterance, so he lifted up one of his 
very pliable legs, and flourishing it above his 
head a little, to insure his aim, administered 
a good sound kick to Gabriel Grub; imme- 
diately after which, all the goblins in waiting 
crowded round the wretched sexton, and kicked 
him without mercy : according to the established 
and invariable custom of courtiers upon earth, 
who kick whom royalty kicks, and hug whom 
royalty hugs. 

‘“Show him some more!” said the king of 
the goblins, 
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At these words, the cloud was dispelled, 
and a rich and beautiful landscape was disclosed 
to view—there is just such another, to this day, 
within half-a-mile of the old abbey town, The 
sun shone from out the clear blue sky, the 
water sparkled beneath his rays, and the trees 
looked greener, and the flowers more gay, 
beneath his cheering influence. The water 
rippled on with a pleasant sound; the trees 
rustled in the light wind that murmured among 
their leaves ; the birds sang upon the boughs ; 
and the lark carolled on high, her welcome to 
the morning. Yes, it was morning: the bright, 
balmy morning of summer; the minutest leaf, 
the smallest blade of grass, was instinct with 
life. The ant crept forth to her daily toil, the 
butterfly fluttered and basked in the warm rays 
of the sun; myriads of insects spread their 
transparent wings, and revelled in their brief 
but happy existence. Man walked forth, elated 
with the scene; and all was brightness and 
splendour. 

“ You a miserable man!” said the king of 
the goblins, in a more contemptuous tone than 
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before, And again the king of the goblins gave 
his leg a flourish; again it descended on the 
shoulders of the sexton ; and again the attendant 
goblins imitated the example of their chief. 
Many a time the cloud went and came, 
and many a lesson it taught to Gabriel Grub, 
who, although his shoulder smarted with pain 
from the frequent applications of the goblins’ 
feet, looked on with an interest that nothing 
could diminish, He saw that men who worked 
hard, and earned their scanty bread with lives 
of labour, were cheerful and happy; and that 
to the most ignorant, the sweet face of nature 
was a never-failing source of cheerfulness and 
joy. He saw those who had been delicately 
nurtured, and tenderly brought up, cheerful 
under privations, and superior to suffering, that 
would have crushed many a rougher grain, 
because they bore within their own bosoms the 
materials of happiness, contentment, and peace, 
He saw that women, the tenderest and most 
fragile of all God’s creatures, were the oftenest 
superior to sorrow, adversity, and distress ; and 
he saw that it was because they bore, in their 
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own hearts, an inexhaustible well-spring of 
affection and devotion, Above all, he saw that 
men like himself, who snarled at the mirth and 
cheerfulness of others, were the foulest weeds 
on the fair surface of the earth ; and setting all 
the good of the world against the evil, he came 
to the conclusion that it was a very decent and 
respectable sort of world after all, No sooner 
had he formed it, than the cloud which closed 
over the last picture, seemed to settle on his 
senses, and lull him to repose. One by one, 
the goblins faded from his sight; and as the 
last one disappeared, he sunk to sleep. 

The day had broken when Gabriel Grub 
awoke, and found himself lying at full length 
on the flat grave-stone in the churchyard, with 
the wicker bottle lying empty by his side, and 
his coat, spade, and lantern, all well whitened 
by the last night’s frost, scattered on the ground. 
The stone on which he had first seen the goblin 
seated, stood bolt upright before him, and the 
grave at which he had worked, the night before, 
was not far off. At first, he began to doubt 
the reality of his adventures, but the acute pain 
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in his shoulders when he attempted to rise, 
assured him that the kicking of the goblins was 
certainly not ideal. He was staggered again, 
by observing no traces of footsteps in the snow 
on which the goblins had played at leap-frog 
with the grave-stones, but he speedily accounted 
for this circumstance when he remembered 
that, being spirits, they would leave no visible 
impression behind them. So Gabriel Grub got 
on his feet as well as he could for the pain in 
his back; and brushing the frost off his coat, 
put it on, and turned his face towards the town. 

But he was an altered man, and he could 
not bear the thought of returning to a place 
where his repentance would be scoffed at, and 
his reformation disbelieved. He hesitated fora 
few moments ; and then turned away to wander 
where he might, and seek his bread elsewhere. 

The lantern, the spade, and the wicker 
bottle, were found, that day, in the churchyard. 
There were a great many speculations about 
the sexton’s fate, at first, but it was speedily 
determined that he had been carried away by 
the goblins ; and there were not wanting some’ 
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very credible witnesses who had distinctly seen 
him whisked through the air on the back of 
a chestnut horse blind of one eye, with the 
hind-quarters of a lion, and the tail of a bear. 
At length all this was devoutly believed; and 
the new sexton used to exhibit to the curious, 
for a trifling emolument, a good-sized piece of 
the church weathercock which had been acci- 
dentally kicked off by the aforesaid horse in his 
aérial flight, and picked up by himself in the 
churchyard, a year or two afterwards, 
Unfortunately, these stories were somewhat 
disturbed by the unlooked-for re-appearance of 
Gabriel Grub himself, some ten years after- 
wards, a ragged, contented, rheumatic old man. 
He told his story to the clergyman, and also to 
the mayor ; and in course of time it began to 
be received as a matter of history, in which 
form it has continued down to this very day. 
The believers in the weathercock tale, having 
misplaced their confidence once, were not easily 
prevailed upon to part with it again, so they 
looked as wise as they could, shrugged their 
shoulders, touched their foreheads, and mur- 
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mured something about Gabriel Grub having 
drunk all the Hollands, and then fallen asleep 
on the flat tombstone; and they affected to 
explajn what he supposed he had witnessed in 
the goblin’s cavern, by saying that he had seen 
the world, and grown wiser. But this opinion, 
which was by no means a popular one at any 
time, gradually died off; and be the matter 
how it may, as Gabriel Grub was afflicted with 
rheumatism to the end of his days, this story 
has at least one moral, if it teach no better one 
—and that is, that if a man turn sulky and 
drink by himself at Christmas time, he may 
make up his mind to be not a bit the better for 
it: let the spirits be never so good, or let them 
be even as many degrees beyond proof as those 
which Gabriel Grub saw in the goblin’s cavern. 


THE TRUE LEGEND OF PRINCE 
BLADUD. 


LEss than two hundred years agone, on one 
of the public baths in this city (Bath), there 
appeared an inscription in honour of its mighty 
founder, the renowned Prince Bladud. That 
inscription is now erased. 

For many hundred years before that time, 
there had been handed down from age to age, 
an old legend, that the illustrious Prince being 
afflicted with leprosy, on his return from reaping 
a rich harvest of knowledge in Athens, shunned 
the court of his royal father, and consorted 
moodily with husbandmen and pigs, Among 
the herd (so said the legend) was a pig of grave 
and solemn countenance, with whom the Prince 
had a fellow feeling—for he too was wise—a 


pig of thoughtful and reserved demeanour ; an 
157 
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animal superior to his fellows, whose grunt was 
terrible, and whose bite was sharp, The young 
Prince sighed deeply as he looked upon the 
countenance of the majestic swine ; he thought 
of his royal father, and his eves were bedewed 
with tears, 

This sagacious pig was fond of bathing in rich, 
moist mud, Not in summer, as common pigs 
do now, to cool themselves, and did even in 
those distant ages (which is a proof that the 
light of civilisation had already begun to dawn, 
though feebly), but in the cold sharp days of 
winter, His coat was ever so sleek, and his 
complexion so clear, that the Prince resolved to 
essay the purifying qualities of the same water 
that his friend resorted to. He made the trial. 
Beneath that black mud, bubbled the hot springs 
of Bath, Hewashed, andwascured. MHasten- 
ing to his father’s court, he paid his best respects, 
and returning quickly hither, founded this city 
and its famous baths, 

He sought the pig with all the ardour of their 
early friendship—but, alas! the waters had 
been his death. He had imprudently taken a 
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bath at too high a temperature, and the natural 
philosopher was no more! He was succeeded 
by Pliny, who also fell a victim to his thirst for 
knowledge. 

This was the legend. Listen to the true one : 

A great many centuries since, there flourished, 
in great state, the famous and renowned Lud 
Hudibras, king of Britain. He was a mighty 
monarch, The earth shook when he walked: 
he was so very stout. His people basked in the 
light of his countenance: it was so red and 
glowing. He was, indeed, every inch a king. 
And thsre were a good many inches of him too, 
for athough he was not very tall, he was a 
retrkimxable size round, and the inches that he 
wanted in height, he made up in circumference. 
If any degenerate monarch of modern times 
could be in any way compared with him, I 
should say the venerable King Cole would be 
that illustrious potentate. 

This good king had a queen, who, eighteen 
years before, had had a son, who was called 
Bladud. He was sent to a preparatory semi- 
nary in his father’s dominions until he was ten 
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years old, and was then despatched, in charge 
of a trusty messenger, to a finishing school at 
Athens ; and as there was no extra charge for 
remaining during the holidays, and no notice 
required previous to the removal of a pupil, 
there he remained for eight long years, at the 
expiration of which time, the king his father 
sent the lord chamberlain over, to settle the 
bill and to bring him home: which, the lord 
chamberlain doing, was received with shouts, 
and pensioned immediately. 

When King Lud saw the Prince his son, 
and found he had grown up such a fine young 
man, he perceived at once what a oat « 
it would be to have him married without , Ay, 
so that his children might be the means of 
perpetuating the glorious race of Lud, down to 
the very latest ages of the world. With this 
view, he sent a special embassy, composed of 
great noblemen who had nothing particular 
to do, and wanted lucrative emp!oyment, to a 
neighbouring king, and demanded his fair 
daughter in marriage for his son: stating at 
the same time that he was anxious to be on the 
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most affectionate terms with his brother and 
friend, but that if they couldn’t agree in 
arranging this marriage, he should be under 
the unpleasant necessity of invading his king- 
dom and putting his eyes out. To this, the 
other king (who was the weaker of the two) 
replied, that he was very much obliged to his 
friend and brother for all his goodness and 
‘magnanimity, and that his daughter was quite 
ready to be married, whenever Prince Bladud 
liked to come and fetch her. 

This answer no sooner reached Britain, 
than the whole nation were transported with 
joy. Nothing was heard on all sides, but the 
sounds of feasting and revelry,—except the 
chinking of money as it was paid in by the 
people to the collector of the Royal Treasures, 
to defray the expenses of the happy ceremony. 
It was upon this occasion that King Lud, seated 
on the top of his throne in full council, rose in 
the exuberance of his feelings, and commanded 
the lord chief-justice to order in the richest wines 
and the court minstrels ; an act of graciousness 


which has been through the ignorance of tra- 
(32) F 
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ditionary historians, attributed to King Cole, 
in those celebrated lines in which his majesty is 
represented as 
** Calling for his pipe, and calling for his pot, 
And calling for his fiddlers three ;” 

which is an obvious injustice to the memory 
of King Lud, and a dishonest exaltation of the 
virtues of King Cole. 

But, in the midst of all this festivity and 
rejoicing, there was one individual present, who 
tasted not when the sparkling wines were poured 
forth, and who danced not when the minstrels 
played. This was no other than Prince Bladud 
himself, in honour of whose happiness a wh»le 
people were, at that very moment, straining alike 
their throats and purse-strings. The truth was, 
that the Prince, forgetting the undoubted right of 
the minister for foreign affairs to fall in love on 
his behalf, had, contrary to every precedent of 
policy and diplomacy, already fallen in love on 
his own account, and privately contracted him- 
self unto the fair daughter of a noble Athenian, 

Here we have a Striking example of one of 
the manifold advantages of civilisation and re- 
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finement. If the Prince had lived in later days 
he might at once have married the object of his 
father’s choice, and then set himself seriously 
to work, to relieve himself of the burden which 
rested heavily upon him, He might have 
endeavoured to break her heart by a syste- 
matic course of insult and neglect; or, if the 
spirit of her sex, and a proud consciousness of 
her many wrongs, had upheld her under this ill- 
treatment, he might have sought to take her life, 
and so get rid of her effectually. But neither 
mode of relief suggested itself to Prince Bladud ; 
so he solicited a private audience, and told his 
father. 

It is an old prerogative of kings to govern 
everything but their passions. King Lud flew 
into a frightful rage, tossed his crown up to the 
ceiling, and caught it again—for in those days 
kings kept their crowns on their heads, and not 
in the Tower—stamped the ground, rapped his 
forehead, wondered why his own flesh and blood 
rebelled against him, and, finally, calling in his 
guirds, ordered the Prince away to instant con- 
finement in a lofty turret ; a course of treatment 
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which the kings of old very generally pursued 
towards their sons when their matrimonial 
inclinations did not happen to point to the 
same quarter as their own. 

When Prince Bladud had been shut up in 
the lofty turret for the greater part of a year, 
with no better prospect before his bodily eyes 
than a stone wall, or before his mental vision 
than prolonged imprisonment, he naturally 
began to ruminate on a plan of escape, which, 
after months of preparation, he managed to 
accomplish ; considerately leaving his dinner 
knife in the heart of his gaoler, lest the poor 
fellow (who had a family) should be considered 
privy to his flight, and punished accordingly 
by the infuriated king. 

The monarch was frantic at the loss of his 
son. He knew not on whom to vent his grief 
and wrath, until fortunately bethinking himself 
of the lord chamberlain who had brought him 
home, he struck off his pension and his head 
together. 

Meanwhile, the young Prince, effectually dis- 
guised, wandered on foot through his father’s 
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dominions, cheered and supported in all his 
hardships by sweet thoughts of the Athenian 
maid, who was the innocent cause of his weary 
trials, One day he stopped to rest in a country 
village ; and seeing that there were gay dances 
going forward on the green, and gay faces 
passing to and fro, ventured to inquire of a 
reveller who stood near him, the reason for 
this rejoicing. | 

‘* Know you not, O stranger,” wasthereply, “of 
the recent proclamation of our gracious king?” 

‘‘Proclamation! No, What proclamation ?” 
rejoined the Prince—for he had travelled along 
the bye and little-frequented ways, and knew 
nothing of what had passed upon the public 
roads, such as they were, 

“Why,” replied the peasant, ‘‘the foreign 
lady that our Prince wished to wed, is married 
to a foreign noble of her own country ; and the 
king proclaims the fact, anda great public festi- 
val besides ; for now, of course, Prince Bladud 
will come back and marry the lady his father 
chose, who they say is as beautiful as the noon- 
day sun. Your health, sir, God save the King!” 
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The Prince remained to hear no more, 
He fled from the spot, and plunged into the 
thickest recesses of a neighbouring wood, On, 
on, he wandered, night and day: beneath the 
blazing sun, and the cold pale moon: through 
the dry heat of noon, and the damp cold of 
night : in the grey light of morn, and the red 
glare of eve. So heedless was he of time or 
object, that being bound for Athens, he wan- 
dered as far out of his way as Bath. 

There was no city where Bath stands, then. 
There was no vestige of human habitation, or 
sign of man’s resort, to bear the name; but there 
was the same noble country, the same broad 
expanse of hill and dale, the same beautiful 
Channel stealing on, far away : the same lofty 
mountains which, like the troubles of life, viewed 
at a distance, and partially obscured by the 
bright mist of its morning, lose their ruggedness 
and asperity, and seem all ease and softness, 
Moved by the gentle beauty of the scene, the 
Prince sank upon the green turf, and bathed his 
swollen feet in his tears, 

‘‘Oh!” said the unhappy Bladud, clasping 
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his hands, and mournfully raising his eyes 
towards the sky, ‘would that my wanderings 
might end here! Would that these grate‘ul 
tears with which I now mourn hope misplaced, 
and love despised, might flow in peace for ever!” 

The wish was heard, It was in the time of 
the heathen deities, who used occasionally to 
take people at their words, with a promptness 
in some cases extremely awkward. The ground 
opened beneath the Prince’s feet ; he sunk into 
the chasm ; and instantaneously it closed upon 
his head for ever, save where his hot tears welled 
up through the earth, and where they have con- 
tinued to gush forth ever since, 

It is observable that, to this day, large 
numbeis of elderly ladies and gentlemen who 
have been disappointed in procuring partners, 
and almost as many young ones who are anxious 
to obtain them, repair annually to Bath to drink 
the waters, from which they derive much 
strength and comfort. This is most compli- 
mentary to the virtue of Prince Bladud’s tears, 
and strongsly corroborative of the veracity of 
this legend, 


THE STORY OF THE BAGMAN'S 
UNCLE. 


‘My uncle, gentlemen,” said the bagman, ‘‘was 
one of the merriest, pleasantest, cleverest fellows 
that ever lived. I wish you had known him, 
gentlemen. On second thoughts, gentlemen, 
I don’t wish you had known him, for if you 
had, you would have been all, by this time, i, 
the ordinary course of nature, if not dead, 4 
all events so near it, asto have taken to stop- 
ping at home and giving up company: whic, 
would have deprived me of the inestimaby 
pleasure of addressing you at this momer... 
Gentlemen, I wish your fathers and mothers 
had known my uncle. They would have been 
amazingly fond of him, especially your respect- 
able mothers; I knowthey would. If any two 
of his numerous virtues predominated over the 


many that adorned his character, I should say 
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they were his mixed punch and his after-supper 
song. Excuse my dwelling on these melancholy 
recollections of departed worth ; you won't see 
a man like my uncle every day in the week, 

‘¢] have always considered it a great point in 
my uncle’s character, gentlemen, that he was the 
intimate friend and companion of Tom Smart, 
of the great house of Bilson & Slum, Cateaton 
Street, City. My uncle collected for Tiggin & 
Welps, but for a long time he went pretty near 
the same journey as Tom; and the very first 
night they met, my uncle took a fancy for Tom, 
and Tom took a fancy for my uncle, They 
made a bet of a new hat before they had krown 
each other half-an-hour, who should brew the 
best quart of punch and drink it the quickest. 
My uncle was judged to have won the making, 
but Tom Smart beat him in thedrinking by about 
half a salt-spoonful, They took another quart 
apiece to drink each other’s health in, and were 
staunch friends ever afterwards. There’s a 
destiny in these things, gentlemen; we can’t 
help it. 


‘‘In personal appearance, my uncle was a 
F 2 
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trifle shorter than the middle size; he was a 
thought stouter, too, than the ordinary run of 
people, and perhaps his face might be a shade 
redder, He had the jolliest face you ever saw, 
gentlemen : something like Punch, with a hand- 
somer nose and chin; his eves were always 
twinkling and sparkling with good humour ; and 
a smile—not one of your unmeaning wooden 
grins, but a real, merry, hearty, good-tempered 
smile—was perpetually on his countenance. 
He was pitched out of his gig once, and knocked, 
head first, against a mile-stone. There he lay, 
stunned and so cut about the face with some 
gravel which hid been heaped up alongside it, 
that, to use my uncle’s own strong expression, if 
his mother could have revisited the earth, she 
wouldn’t have known him, Indeed, when I 
come to think of the matter, gentlemen, I feel 
pretty sure she wouldn’t, for she died when my 
uncle was two years and seven months old, and 
I think it’s very likely that, even without the 
gravel, his top-boots would have puzzled the 
good lady not a little: to say nothing of his 
jolly red face. However, there he lay, and I 
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have heard my uncle say, many a time, that the 
man said who picked him up that he was smiling 
as merrily as if he had tumbled out for a treat, 
and that after they had bled him, the first faint 
glimmerings of returning animation, were, his 
jumping up in bed, bursting out into a loud 
laugh, kissing the young woman who held the 
basin, and demanding a mutton chop and a 
pickled walnut. He was very fond of pickled 
walnuts, gentlemen. He said he always found 
that, taken without vinegar, they relished the 
beer. 

“My uncle’s great journey was in the fall of 
the leaf, at which time he collected debts, and 
took orders, in the north: going from London 
to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh to Glasgow, from 
Glasgow back to Edinburgh, and thence to 
London by the smack, You are to understand 
that his second visit to Edinburgh was for his 
own pleasure. He used to go back for a week, 
just to look up his old friends ; and what with 
breakfasting with this one, lunching with that, 
dining with a third, and supping with another, 
a pretty tight week he used to make of it. I 
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don’t know whether any of you, gentlemen, 
ever partook of a real substantial hospitable 
Scotch breakfast, and then went out to a slight 
lunch of a bushel of oysters, a dozen or so of 
bottled ale, and a noggin or two of whisky to 
close up with. If you ever did, you will agree 
with me that it requires a pretty strong head to 
go out to dinner and supper afterwards, 

* But, bless your hearts and eyebrows, all 
this sort of thing was nothing to my uncle! 
He was so well seasoned, that it was mere 
child’s play. I have heard him say that he 
could see the Dundee people out, any day, and 
walk home afterwards without staggering ; and 
yet the Dundee people have as strong heads 
and as strong punch, gentlemen, as you are 
likely to meet with, between the poles, I have 
heard of a Glasgow man and a Dundee man 
drinking against each other for fifteen hours at 
a sitting. They were both suffocated, as nearly 
as could be ascertained, at the same moment, 
but with this trifling exception, gentlemen, they 
were not a bit the worse for it. 

‘‘One night, within four-and-twenty hours 
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of the time when he had settled to take shipping 
for London, my uncle supped at the house of a 
very old friend of his, a Bailie Mac something 
and four syllables after it, who lived in the old 
town of Edinburgh. There were the bailie’s 
wife, and the bailie’s three daughters, and the 
bailie’s grown-up son, and three or four stout, 
bushy-eyebrowed, canny old Scotch fellows, 
that the bailie had got together to do honour 
to my uncle, and help to make merry. It was 
a glorious supper. There were kippered salmon, 
and Finnan haddocks, and a lamh’s head, and 
a haggis—a celebrated Scotch dish, gentlemen, 
which my uncle used to say always looked to 
him, when it came to table, very much like a 
cupid’s stomach——and a great many other 
things besides, that I forget the names of, but 
very good things notwithstanding. The lassies 
were pretty and agreeable; the bailie’s wife 
was one of the best creatures that ever lived; 
and my uncle was in thoroughly good cue. The 
consequence of which was, that the young ladies 
tittered and giggled, and the old lady laughed 
out loud, and the bailie and the other old fellows 
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roared till they were red in the face, the whole 
mortal time. I don’t quite recollect how many 
tumblers of whisky toddy each man drank 
after supper; but this I know, that about one 
o’clock in the morning, the bailie’s grown-up 
son became insensible while attempting the first 
verse of ‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut ;’ and he 
having been, for half-an-hour before, the only other 
man visible above the mahogany, it occurred to 
my uncle that it was almost time to think about 
going, especially as drinking had set in at seven 
o’clock, in order that he might get home at a 
decent hour, But, thinking it might not be 
quite polite to go just then, my uncle voted 
himself into the chair, mixed another glass, rose 
to propose his own health, addressed himself in 
a neat and complimentary speech, and drank 
the toast with great enthusiasm, Still nobody 
woke ; so my uncle took a little drop more— 
neat this time, to prevent the toddy from dis- 
agreeing with him—and, laying violent hands 
on his hat, sallied forth into the street, 

“Tt was a wild gusty night when my uncle 
closed the bailie’s door and settling his hat 
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firmly on his head, to prevent the wind from 
taking it, thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
looking upward, took a short survey of the state 
of the weather. The clouds were drifting over 
the moon at their giddiest speed; at one time 
wholly obscuring her : at another, suffering her 
to burst forth in full splendour and shed her 
light on all the objects around: anon, driving 
over her again, with increased velocity, and 
shrouding everything in darkness. ‘ Really, 
this won’t do,’ said my uncle, addressing him- 
self to the weather, as if he felt himself person- 
ally offended. ‘This is not at all the kind of 
thing for my voyage. It will not do, at any 
price,’ said my uncle very impressively. Having 
repeated this, several times, he recovered his 
balance with some difficulty—for he was rather 
giddy with looking up into the sky so long— 
and walked merrily on. 

‘The bailie’s house was in the Canongate, 
and my uncle was going to the other end of 
Leith Walk, rather better than a mile’s Journey. 
On either side of him, there shot up against the 
dark sky, tall gaunt straggling houses, with time- 
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stained fronts, and windows that seemed to have 
shared the lot of eyes in mortals, and to have 
grown dim and sunken with age. Six, seven, 
eight storeys high, were the houses ; storey piled 
above storey, as children build with cards— 
throwing their dark shadows over the roughly 
paved road, and making the dark night darker, 
A few oil lamps were scattered at long distances, 
but they only served to mak the dirty entrance 
to some narrow close, or to show where a 
common stair communicated, by steep and 
intricate windings, with the various flats above, 
Glancing at all these things with the air of a 
man who had seen them too often before, to 
think them worthy of much notice now, my 
uncle walked up the middle of the street, with 
a thumb in each waistcoit pocket, indulging 
from time to time in various snatches of song, 
chaunted forth with such good will and spirit, 
that the quiet honest folk started from their 
first sleep and lay trembling in bed till the 
sound died away in the distance; when, satis- 
fying themselves that it was only some drunken 
ne’er-do-weel finding his way home, they 
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covered themselves up warm and fell asleep 
again. 

‘‘Y am particular in describing how my uncle 
walked up the middle of the street, with his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, gentlemen, 
because, as he often used to say (and with great 
reason too), there is nothing at all extraordinary 

an this story, unless you distinctly understand 
at the beginning that he was not by any means 
of a marvellous or romantic turn, 

“Gentlemen, my uncle walked on with his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, taking the 
middle of the street to himself, and singing, now 
a verse of a Jove song, and then a verse of a 
drinking one, and when he was tired of both, 
whistling melodiously, until he reached the 
North Bridge, which, at this point, connects the 
old and new towns of Edinburgh, Here he 
stopped for a minute, to look at the strange 
irregular clusters of lights piled one above the 
other, and twinkling afar off so high, that they 
looked like stars, gleaming from the castle walls 
on the one side and the Calton Hill on the 
other, as if they illuminated veritable castles in 
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the air; while the old picturesque town slept 
heavily on, in gloom and darkness below: its 
palace and chapel of Holyrood guarded day 
and night, as a friend of my uncle’s used to say, 
by old Arthur’s Seat, towering, surly and dark, 
like some gruff genius, over the ancient city he 
has watched so long. I say, gentlemen, my 
uncle stopped here, for a minute, to look abou; 
him; and then, paying a compliment to the 
weather, which had a little cleared up, though 
the moon was sinking, walked on again, as 
royally as before; keeping the middle of the 
road with great dignity, and looking as if he 
would very much like to meet with somebody 
who would dispute possession of it with him. 
There was nobody at all disposed. to contest 
the point, as it happened : and so on he went, 
with his thumbs in his waistccat pockets, like 
a lamb. 

‘“‘ When my uncle reached the end of Leith 
Walk, he had to cross a pretty large piece of 
waste ground which separated him from a short 
street which he had to turn down, to go direct 
to his lodging. Now, in this piece of waste 
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sround, there was, at that time, an enclosure 
belonging to some wheelwiight who contracted 
with the Post-Office for the purchase of old worn- 
out mail-coaches ; and my uncle, being very 
fond of coaches, old, young, or middle-aged, all 
at once took into his head to step out of his 
road for no other purpose than to peep between 
the palings at these mails—about a dozen of 
which he remembered to have seen, crowded 
together in a very forlorn and dismantled state, 
inside. My uncle was a very enthusiastic, 
emphatic sort of person, gentlemen ; so, finding 
that he could not obtain a good peep between the 
palings, he got over them, and sitting himself 
quietly down on an old axle-tree, began to con- 
template the mail-coaches with a deal of gravity. 

“ There might be a dozen of them, or there 
might be more—my uncle was never quite 
certain on this point, and being a man of very 
scrupulous veracity about numbers, didn’t like 
to say—but there they stood, all huddled to- 
gether in the most desolate condition imagin- 
able. The doors had been torn from their 
hinges and removed ; the linings had been 
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stripped off: only a shred hanging here and 
there by a rusty nail; the lamps were gone, the 
poles had long since vanished, the iron-work 
was rusty, the paint was worn away ; the wind 
whistled through the chinks in the bare wood- 
work ; and the rain, which had collected on the 
100fs, fell, drop by drop, into the insides with a 
hollow and melancholy sound. They were the 
decaying skeletons of departed mails, and in that 
lonely place, at that time of night, they looked 
chill and dismal. 

‘‘ My uncle rested his head upon his hands, 
and thought of the busy bustling people who 
had rattled about, years before, in the old 
coaches, and were now as silent and changed ; 
he thought of the numbers of people to whom 
one of those crazy mouldering vehicles had 
borne, night after night, for many years, and 
through all weathers, the anxiously expected 
intelligence, the eagerly looked-for remittance, 
the promised assutance of health and safety, 
the sudden announcement of sickness and death. 
The merchant, the lover, the wife, the widow, 
the mother, the schoolboy, the very child who 
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tottered to the door at the postman’s knock— 
how had they all looked forward to the arrival 
of the old coach, And where were they all now! 

*‘ Gentlemen, my uncle used to say that he 
thought all this at the time, but I rather suspect 
he learnt it out of some book afterwards, for he 
distinctly stated that he fell into a kind of doze 
as he sat on the old axle-tree looking at the 
decayed mail-coaches, and that he was suddenly 
awakened by some deep church-bell striking 
two, Now, my uncle was never a fast thinker, 
and if he had thought all these things, I am 
quite certain it would have taken him till full 
half-past two o’clock, at the very least. I am, 
therefore, decidedly of opinion, gentlemen, that 
my uncle fell into the kind of doze, without 
having thought about anything at ail. 

* Be this as it may, a church bell struck two. 
My uncle woke, rubbed his eyes, and jumped 
up in astonishment, 

‘In one instant after the clock struck two, 
the whole of this deserted and quiet spot had 
become a scene of most extraordinary life and 
animation, The mail-coach doors were on 
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their hinges, the lining was replaced, the iron- 
work was as good as new, the paint was restored, 
the lamps were alight, cushions and greatcoats 
were on every coach-box, porters were thrusting 
parcels into every boot, guards were stowing 
away letter-bags, hostlers were dashing pails of 
water against the renovated wheels; numbers of 
men were rushing about, fixing poles into every 
coach ; passengers arrived, portmanteaus were 
handed up, horses were put to; in short, it was 
perfectly clear that every mail there, was to be 
off directly. Gentlemen, my uncle opened his 
eyes so wide at all this, that, to the very last 
moment of his life, he used to wonder how it 
fell out that he had ever been able to shut 
’em again, 

“‘¢Now then!’ said a voice, as my uncle felt 
a hand on his shoulder, ‘ you’re booked for one 
inside. You'd better get in.’ 

‘¢¢ T booked !’ said my uncle, turning round. 

‘<¢ Ves, certainly.’ 

** My uncle, gentlemen, could say nothing ; 
he was so very much astonished. The queerest 
thing of all, was, that although there was such 
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a crowd of persons, and although fresh faces 
were pouring in, every moment, there was no 
telling where they came from. They seemed 
to start up, in some strange manner, from the 
ground, or the air, and disappear in the same 
way. When a porter had put his luggage in 
the coach, and received his fare, he turned round 
and was gone; and before my uncle had well 
begun to wonder what had become of him, half- 
a-dozen fresh ones started up, and staggered 
along under the weight of parcels which seemed 
big enough to crush them, The passengers 
were all dressed so oddly too! Large, broad- 
skirted laced coats with great cuffs and no 
collars ; and wigs, gentlemen,—great formal 
wigs with a tie behind. Myuncle could make 
nothing of it. 

<< Now, ave you going to get in?’” said the 
person who had addressed my uncle before. 
He was dressed as a mail guard, with a wig on 
his head and most enormous cuffs to his coat, 
and had a lantern in one hand, and a huge 
blunderbuss in the other, which he was going 
to stow away in his little arm-chest, ‘Ave you 
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going to get in, Jack Martin?’ said the guard, 
holding the lantern to my uncle’s face, 

“‘ ¢ Hallo!’ said my uncle, falling back a step 
or two, ‘That's familiar!’ 

“¢Tt’s so on the way-bill,’ replied the guard. 

“¢Tsn’t there a “Mister” before it?’ said 
my uncle, For he felt, gentlemen, that for a 
guard he didn’t know, to cali him Jack Martin, 
was a liberty which the Post-Office wouldn’t 
have sanctioned if they had known it. 

‘6 6 No, there is not,’ rejoined the guard coolly. 

‘¢* Is the fare paid ?’ inquired my uncle. 

6 ¢ Of course it is,’ rejoined the guard. 

“<¢Itis, is it?’ said my uncle, ‘Then here 
goes! Which coach ?’ 

‘©¢ This,’ said the guard, pointing to an old- 
fashioned Edinburgh and London Mail, which 
had the steps down, and the door open. ‘Stop! 
Here are the other passengers, Let them get 
in first.’ 

‘“‘Astheguard spoke, there all at onceappeared, 
right in front of my uncle, a young gentleman 
in a powdered wig, and a sky-blue coat trimmed 
with silver, made very full and broad in the 
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skirts, which were lined with buckram, Tiggin 
& Welps were in the printed calico and waist- 
coat piece line, gentlemen, so my uncle knew all 
the materials at once. He wore knee breeches, 
and a kind of leggings rolled up over his silk 
stockings, and shoes with buckles; he had 
ruffles at his wrists, a three-cornered hat on 
his head, and a long taper sword by his side. 
The flaps of his waistcoat came half-way down 
his thighs, and the ends of his cravat reached 
to his waist. He stalked gravely to the coach- 
door, pulled off his hat, and held it above his 
head at arm’s length; cocking his little finger 
In the air at the same time, as some affected 
people do, when they take a cup of tea, Then 
he drew his feet together, and made a low grave 
bow, and then put out his left hand. My uncle 
was just going to step forward, and shake it 
heartily, when he perceived that these attentions 
were directed, not towards him, but to a young 
lady who just then appeared at the foot of the 
steps, attired in an old-fashioned green velvet 
dress with a long waist and stomacher. She 
had no bonnet on her head, gentlemen ; which 
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was muffled in a black silk hood, but she looked 
round for an instant as she prepared to get into 
the coach, and such a beautiful face as she 
disclosed, my uncle had never seen—not even 
ina picture, She got into the coach, holding 
up her dress with one hand; and, as my uncle 
always said with a round oath, when he told 
the story, he wouldn’t have believed it possible 
that legs and feet could have been brought to 
such a state of perfection unless he had seen 
them with his own eyes, 

‘But, in this one glimpse of the beautiful 
face, my uncle saw that the young lady cast an 
imploring look upon him, and that she appeared 
terrified and distressed. He noticed, too, that 
the young fellow in the powdered wig, not- 
withstanding his show of gallantry, which was 
all very fine and grand, clasped her tight by 
the wrist when she got in, and followed himself 
immediately afterwards, An uncommonly ill- 
looking-fellow, in a close brown wig and a 
plum-coloured suit, wearing a very large sword, 
and boots up to his hips, belonged to the party ; 
and when he sat himself down next to the young 
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lady, who shrunk into a corner at his approach, 
my uncle was confirmed in his original impres- 
sion that something dark and mysterious was 
going forward, or, as he always said himself, 
that ‘there was a screw loose somewhere,’ It’s 
quite surprising how quickly he made up his 
mind to help the lady at any peril, if she 
needed help. 

“¢Deuth and lightning !’ exclaimed the 
young gentleman, laying his hand upon his 
sword as my uncle entered the coach, 

‘*¢ Blood and thunder!’ roared the other 
gentleman. With this, he whipped his sword 
out, and made a lunge at my uncle without 
further ceremony. My uncle had no weapon 
about him, but with great dexterity he snatched 
the ill-looking gentleman’s three-cornered hat 
from his head, and, receiving the point of his 
sword right through the crown, squeezed the 
sides together, and held it tight. 

“¢Pink him behind!’ cried the ill-looking 
gentleman to his companion, as he struggled 
to regain his sword, 

‘‘¢He had better not,’ cried my uncle, dis- 
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playing the heel of one of his shoes, in a 
threatening manner. ‘I'll kick his brains out, 
if he has any, or fracture his skull if he hasn’t,’ 
Exerting all his strength, at this moment, my 
uncle wrenched the ill-looking man’s sword 
from his grasp, and flung it clean out of the 
coach-window : upon which the younger gentle- 
man vociferated ‘ Death and lightning !’ again, 
and laid his hand upon the hilt of his sword, 
in a very fierce manner, but didn’t draw it. 
Perhaps, gentlemen, as my uncle used to say 
with a smile, perhaps he was afraid of alarming 
the lady. 

“°° Now, gentlemen,’ said my uncle, taking 
his seat deliberately, ‘I don’t want to have any 
death, with or without lightning, in a lady’s 
presence, and we have had quite blood and 
thundering enough for one journey ; so, if you 
please, we'll sit in our places like quiet insides. 
Here, guard, pick up that gentleman’s carving- 
knife.’ 

“As quickly as my uncle said the words, the 
guard appeared at the coach-window, with the 
gentleman’s sword in his hand. He held up 
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his lantern, and looked earnestly in my uncle’s 
face, as he handed it in: when, by its light, 
my uncle saw, to his great surprise, that an 
immense crowd of mail-coach guards swarmed 
round the window, every one of whom had his 
eyes earnestly fixed upon him too, He had 
never seen such a sea of white faces, red 
bodies, and earnest eyes, in all his born days, 

““¢ This is the strangest sort of thing I ever 
had anything to do with,’ thought my uncle ; 
‘allow me to return you your hat, sir.’ 

‘The ill-looking gentleman received his 
three-cornered hat in silence, looked at the 
hole in the middle with an inquiring air, and 
finally stuck it on the top of his wig with a 
solemnity the effect of which was a trifle im- 
paired by his sneezing violently at the moment, 
and jerking it off again. 

‘SAll right!’ cried the guard with the 
lantern, mounting into his little seat behind, 
Away they went. My uncle peeped out of the 
coach-window as they emerged from the yard, 
and observed that the other mails, with coach- 
men, guards, horses, and passengers, complete, 
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were driving round and round in circles, ata 
slow trot of about five miles an hour, My 
uncle burnt with indignation, gentlemen. As 
a commercial man, he felt that the mail-bags 
were not to be trifled with, and he resolved to 
memorialise the Post-Office on the subject, the 
very instant he reached London. 

‘At present, however, his thoughts were 
occupied with the young lady who sat in the 
farthest corner of the coach, with her face 
muffled closely in her hood; the gentleman 
with the sky-blue coat sitting opposite to her; 
the other man in the plum-coloured suit, by 
her side; and both watching her intently. If 
she so much as rustled the folds of her hood, 
he could hear the ill looking man clap his hand 
upon his sword, and could tell by the other’s 
breathing (it was so dark he couldn’t see his 
face) that he was looking as big as if he were 
going to devour her at a mouthful. This roused 
my uncle more and more, and he resolved, 
come what come might, to see the end of it. 
He had a great admiration for bright eyes, and 
sweet faces, and pretty legs and feet ; in short, 
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he was fond of the whole sex, It runs in our 
family, gentlemen—so am I, 

‘¢ Many were the devices which my uncle 
practised, to attract the lady’s attention, or, at 
all events, to engage the mysterious gentlemen 
in conversation, They were all in vain; the 
gentlemen wouldn’t talk, and the lady didn’t 
dare. He thrust his head out of the coach- 
window at intervals, and bawled out to know 
why they didn’t go faster? But he called till 
he was hoarse ; nobody paid the least attention 
to him, He leant back in the coach, and 
thought of the beautiful face, and the feet and 
legs, This answered better; it wiled away the 
time, and kept him from wondering where he 
was going, and how it was that he found him- 
self in such an odd situation. Not that this 
would have worried him much, anyway—he 
was a mighty free and easy, roving, devil-may- 
care sort of person, was iny uncle, gentlemen. 

‘‘ Allofa sudden the coach stopped, ‘ Hallo!’ 
said my uncle, ‘what’s in the wind now?’ 

*“*¢ Alight here,’ said the guard, letting down 
the steps. 
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6¢¢ Here?’ cried my uncle. 

‘“¢¢ Here,’ rejoined the guard, 

‘¢¢T’ll do nothing of the sort,’ said my uncle, 

‘¢¢ Very well, then stop where you are,’ said 
the guard. 

‘<1 will,’ said my uncle, 

*©¢ Do,’ said the guard, 

‘‘The other passengers had regarded this 
colloquy with great attention, and, finding that 
my uncle was determined not to alight, the 
younger man squeezed past him, to hand the 
lady out. At this moment, the ill-looking man 
was inspecting the hole in the crown of his 
three-cornered hat. As the young lady brushed 
past, she dropped one of her gloves into my 
uncle’s hand, and softly whispered, with her 
lips so close to his face that he felt her warm 
breath on his nose, the single word ‘ Help!’ 
Gentlemen, my uncle leaped out of the coach 
at once, with such violence that it rocked on 
the springs again. 

“¢Oh! You've thought better of it, have 
you ?’ said the guard, when he saw my uncle 
standing on the ground. 
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“My uncle looked at the guard for a few 
seconds, in some doubt whether it wouldn’t be 
better to wrench his blunderbuss from him, fire 
it in the face of the man with the big sword, 
knock the rest of the company over the head 
with the stock, snatch up the young lady, and 
go off in the smoke. On second thoughts, 
however, he abandoned this plan, as being a 
shade too melodramatic in the execution, and 
followed the two mysterious men, who, keeping 
the lady between them, were now entering an 
old house in front of which the coach had 
stopped, They turned into the passage, and 
my uncle followed, 

‘Of all the ruinous and desolate places my 
uncle had ever beheld, this was the most so. 
It looked as if it had once been a large house 
of entertainment: but the roof had fallen in, 
in many places, and the stairs were steep, 
rugged, and broken. There was a huge fire- 
place in the room into which they walked, and 
the chimney was blackened with smoke; but 
no warm blaze lighted it up now, The white 


feathery dust of bu:nt wood was still strewed 
(32) G 
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over the hearth, but the stove was cold, and all 
was dark and gloomy. 

**¢ Well,’ said my uncle, as he looked about 
him, ‘a mail travelling at the rate of six miles 
and a half an hour, and stopping for an in- 
definite time at such a hole as this, is rather 
an irregular sort of proceeding, I fancy. This 
shall be made known, I'll write to the papers.’ 

‘My uncle said this in a pretty loud voice, 
and in an open unreserved sort of manner, with 
the view of engaging the two strangers in 
conversation if he could, But neither of them 
took any more notice of him than whispering 
to each other, and scowling at him as they did 
so. The lady was at the farther end of the 
room, and once she ventured to wave her hand, 
as if beseeching my uncle’s assistance. 

“At length the two strangers advanced a 
little, and the conversation began in earnest. 

“You don’t know this is a private room, 
I suppose, fellow?’ said the gentleman in 
sky-blue, 

“¢No, I do not, fellow,’ rejoined my uncle, 
‘Only if this is a private room specially ordered 
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for the occasion, I should think the public room 
must be a very comfortable one;’ with this 
my uncle sat himself down in a high-backed 
chair, and took such an accurate measure of 
the gentleman, with his eves, that Tiggin & 
Welps could have supplied him with printed 
calico for a suit, and not an inch too much or 
too little, from that estimate alone, 

‘Quit this room,’ said both the men 
together, grasping their swords, 

““¢ Eh?’ said my uncle, not at all appearing 
to comprehend their meaning. 

“<Quit the room, or you are a dead man,’ 
said the ill-looking fellow with the large sword, 
drawing it at the same time and flourishing it 
in the air. 

“¢ Down with him !’ cried the gentleman in 
sky-blue, drawing his sword also, and falling 
back two or three yards. ‘Down with him!’ 
The lady gave a loud scream, 

“‘ Now, my uncle was always remarkable for 
great boldness, and great presence of mind, 
All the time that he had appeared so indifferent 
to what was going on, he had been looking 
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slyly about, for some missile or weapon of 
defence, and at the very instant when the 
swords were drawn, he espied, standing in the 
chimney corner, an old basket-hilted rapier in 
a rusty scabbard, At one bound, my uncle 
caught it in his hand, drew it, flourished it 
gallantly above his head, called aloud to the 
lady to keep out of the way, hurled the chair at 
the man in sky-blue, and the scabbard at the 
man in plum-colour, and taking advantage of 
the confusion, fell upon them both, pell-mell. 

‘*¢ Gentlemen, there is an old story—none the 
worse for being true—regarding a fine young 
Irish gentleman, who being asked if he could 
play the fiddle, replied he had no doubt he 
could, but he couldn’t exactly say, for certain, 
because he had never tried. This is not 
inapplicable to my uncle and his fencing. He 
had never had a sword in his hand before, 
except once when he played Richard the Third 
at a private theatre: upon which occasion it 
was arranged with Richmond that he was to be 
run through, from behind, without showing fight 
at all, But here he was, cutting and slashing 
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with two experienced swordsmen: thrusting 
and guarding and poking and slicing, and 
acquitting himself in the most manful and 
dexterous manner possible, although up to that 
time he had never been aware that he had the 
least notion of the science, It only shows how 
true the old saying is, that a man never knows 
what he can do till he tries, gentlemen. 

‘The noise of the combat was terrific ; each 
of the three combatants swearing like troopers, 
and their swords clashing with as much noise 
as if all the knives and steels in Newport market 
were rattling together, at the same time. When 
it was at its very height, the lady (to encourage 
my uncle, most probably) withdrew her hood 
entirely from her face, and disclosed a counte- 
nance of such dazzling beauty, that he would 
have fought against fifty men, to win one smile 
from it, and die, He had done wonders before, 
but now he began to powder away like a raving 
mad giant. 

“ At this very moment, the gentleman in sky- 
blue turning round, and seeing the young lady 
with her face uncovered, vented an exclamation 
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of rage and jealousy, and, turning his weapon 
against her beautiful bosom, pointed a thrust at 
her heart, which caused my uncle to utter a cry 
of apprehension that made the building ring. 
The lady stepped lightly aside, and snatching the 
young man’s sword from his hand, before he had 
recovered his balance, drove him to the wall, and 
running it through him and the panelling, up to 
the very hilt, pinned him there, hard and fast. 
It was a splendid example. My uncle, with a 
loud shout of triumph, and a strength that was 
irresistible, made his adversary retreat in the 
same direction, and plunging the old rapier into 
the very centre of a large red flower in the pattern 
of his waistcoat, nailed him beside his friend ; 
there they both stood, gentlemen, jerking their 
arms and legs about in agony, like the toy-shop 
figures that are moved by a piece of packthread. 
My uncle always said, afterwards, that this was 
one of the surest means he knew of, for disposing 
of an enemy; but it was lable to one objec- 
tion on the ground of expense, inasmuch as it 
involved the loss of a sword for every man 
disabled. 
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“¢The mail, the mail!’ cried the lady, 
running up to my uncle and throwing her beau- 
tiful arms round his neck; ‘we may yet escape.’ 

*6* May !’ cried my uncle; ‘why, my dear, 
there’s nobody else to kill, is there?’ My 
uncle was rather disappointed, gentlemen, for he 
thought a little quiet bit of love-making would 
be agreeable after the slaughtering, if it were 
only to change the subject. 

*©¢ We have not an instant to lose here,’ said 
the young lady. ‘He (pointing to the young 
gentleman in sky-blue) is the only son of the 
powerful Marquess of Filletoville.’ 

 ¢ Well, then, my dear, I’m afraid he'll never 
come to the title,’ said my uncle, looking coolly 
at the young gentleman as he stood fixed up 
against the wall, in the cockchafer fashion I 
have described. ‘You have cut off the entail, 
my love,’ 

¢¢<T have been torn from my home and friends 
by these villains,’ said the young lady, her 
features glowing with indignation, ‘ That 
wretch would have married me by violence in 
another hour,’ 
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* ¢ Confound his impudence !’ said my uncle, 
bestowing a very contemptuous look on the 
dying heir of Filletoville, 

*¢ As you may guess from what you have 
seen,’ said the young lady, ‘the party were 
prepared to murder me if I appealed to any one 
for assistance, If their accomplices find us 
here, we are lost. Two minutes hence may be 
too late. The mail!’ with these words, over- 
powered by her feelings, and the exertion of 
sticking the young Marquess of Filletoville, she 
sunk into my uncle’s arms. My uncle caught 
her up, and bore her to the house-door, There 
stood the mail, with four long-tailed, flowing- 
maned, black horses, ready harnessed ; but no 
coachman, no guard, no hostler even, at the 
horses’ heads, 

“Gentlemen, I hope I do no injustice to my 
uncle’s memory, when I express my opinion, 
that although he was a bachelor, he ad held 
some ladies in his arms before this time; I 
believe, indeed, that he had rather a habit of 
kissing barmaids ; and I know, that in one or 
two instances, he had been seen by credible 
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witnesses, to hug a landlady in a very perceptible 
manner. I mention the circumstance, to show 
what a very uncommon sort of person this 
beautiful young lady must have been, to have 
affected my uncle in the way she did ; he used 
to say, that as her long dark hair trailed over 
his arm, and her beautiful dark eyes fixed 
themselves upon his face when she 1ecovered, 
he felt so strange and nervous that his legs 
trembled beneath him, But, who can look in 
a sweet soft pair of dark eyes, without feeling 
queer? Jcan’t, gentlemen. I am afraid to look 
at some eyes I know, and that’s the truth of it. 

*©* You will never leave me?’ murmured the 
young lady. 

‘¢¢ Never,’ said my uncle, And he meant 
it too, 

‘¢“ My dear preserver !’ exclaimed the young 
lady ‘My dear, kind, brave pieseiver !’ 

‘¢¢ Don’t !’ said my uncle, interrupting her. 

6 ¢ Why ?’ inquired the young lady. 

“¢ Because your mouth looks so beautiful 
when you speak,’ rejoined my uncle, ‘that I’m 


afraid I shall be rude enough to kiss it.’ 
G2 
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‘*The young lady put up her hand as if to 
caution my uncle not to do so, and said—no, 
she didn’t say anything—she smiled. When 
you are looking at a pair of the most delicious 
lips in the world, and see them gently break into 
a roguish smile—if you are very near them and 
nobody else by—you cannot better testify your 
admiration of their beautiful form and colour 
than by kissing them at once, My uncle did 
so, and I honour him for it. 

“ ‘Hark!’ cried the young lady, starting, 
‘The noise of wheels and horses !’ 

**¢So it is,’ said my uncle, listening, He had 
a good ear forwheels, and the trampling of hoofs; 
but there appeared to be so many horses and 
carriages rattling towards them, from a distance, 
that it was impossible to form a guess at their 
number. The sound was like that of fifty 
breaks, with six blood cattle in each, 

‘¢¢ We are pursued!’ cried the young lady, 
clasping her hands, ‘Weare pursued, I have 
no Lope but in you!’ 

‘‘ There was such an expression of terror in 
her beautiful face, that my uncle made up his 
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mind at once. He lifted her into the coach, told 
her not to be frightened, pressed his lips to hers 
once more, and then advising her to draw up the 
window to keep the cold air out, mounted to 
the box. 

“¢ Stay, love,’ cried the young lady, 

‘<< What’s the matter?’ said my uncle, from 
the coach-box, 

‘‘¢]T want to speak to you,’ said the young 
lady ; ‘only a word. Only one word, dearest.’ 

‘© Must I get down?’ inquired my uncle, 
The lady made no answer, but she smiled again, 
Such asmile, gentlemen! It beat the other one, 
all to nothing, My uncle descended from his 
perch in a twinkling. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ said my uncle, looking 
in at the coach window. The lady happened to 
bend forward at the same time, and my uncle 
thought she looked more beautiful than she had 
done yet. He was very close to her just then, 
gentlemen, so he really ought to know. 

“©<¢ What is it, my dear?’ said my uncle, 

¢ ¢ Will you never love any one but me; never 
marry any one beside?’ said the young lady. 
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“‘ My uncle swore a great oath that he never 
would marry anybody else, and the young lady 
drew in her head, and pulled up the window. 
He jumped upon the box, squared his elbows, 
adjusted the ribands, seized the whip which lay 
on the roof, give one flick to the off leader, and 
away went the four long-tailed flowing-maned 
black horses, at fifteen good English miles an 
hour, with the old mail-coach behind them, 
Whew! How they tore along! 

‘“‘ The noise behind grew louder, The faster 
the old mail went, the faster came the pursuers 
——men, horses, dogs, were leagued in the pursuit. 
The noise was frightful, but above all, rose the 
voice of the young lady, urging my uncle on, 
and shrieking, ‘Faster! Faster!’ 

‘¢ They whirled past the dark trees, as feathers 
would be swept before a hurricane. Houses, 
gates, churches, haystacks, objects of every kind 
they shot by, with a velocity and noise like 
roaiing wateis suddenly let loose. Still the 
noise of pursuit grew louder, and still my uncle 
could hear the young lady wildly screaming, 
‘Faster! Faster!’ 
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‘“My uncle plied whip and rein, and the 
horses flew onward till they were white with 
foam ; and yet the noise behind increased ; and 
yet the young lady cried ‘Faster! Faster!’ 
My uncle gave a loud stamp on the boot in the 
energy of the moment, and—found that it was 
grey morning, and he was sitting in the wheel- 
wright’s yard, on the box of an old Edinburgh 
mail, shivering with the cold and wet, and 
stamping his feet to warm them! He got 
down, and looked eagerly inside for the beauti- 
ful young lady. Alas! There was neither door 
nor seat to the coach, It was a mere shell, 

“Of course, my uncle knew very well that 
there was some mystery in the matter, and that 
everything had passed exactly as he used to 
relate it, He remained staunch to the great 
oath he had sworn to the beautiful young lady : 
refusing several eligible landladies on her 
account, and dying a bachelor at last. He 
always said, what a curious thing it was that 
he should have found out, by such a mere 
accident as his clambering over the palings, 
that the ghosts of mail-coaches afd horses, 
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guards, coachmen, and passengers, were in the 
habit of making journeys regularly every night, 
He used to add, that he believed he was the 
only living person who had ever been taken as 
@ passenger on one of these excursions, And 
I think he was right, gentlemen—at least I 
never heard of any other,” 
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GREAT many years ago—for the fifteenth 

century was scarce two years old at the 

time, and King Henry the Fourth sat upon the 

throne of England—there dwelt, in the ancient 

city of York, five maiden sisters, the subjects of 
my tale, 

These five sisters were all of surpassing beauty. 
The eldest was in her twenty-third year, the 
secoad a year younger, the third a year younger 
than the second, and the fourth a year younger 
than the third, They were tall, stately figures, 
with dark flashing eyes and hair of jet; dignity 
and grace were in their every movement; and the 
fame of their great beauty had spread through 
all the country round, 

But, if the four elder sisters were lovely, how 
beautiful was the youngest, a fair creature of six- 
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tcen! The blushing tints in the soft bloom on 
the fruit, or the delicate painting on the flower, 
aie not more exquisite than was the blending of 
the rose and lily in her gentle face, or the deep 
blue of her eye. The vine, in all its elegant 
luxuriance, is not more graceful than were the 
clusters of rich brown hair that sported round 
her brow. 

If we all had hearts like those which beat so 
lightly in the bosoms of the young and beautiful, 
what a heaven this earth would be! If, while our 
bodies grew old and withered, our hearts could 
but retain their early youth and freshness, of 
what avail would be our sorrows and sufferings ! 
But the faint image of Eden which is stamped 
upon them in childhood, chafes and rubs in our 
rough struggles with the world, and soon wears 
away; too often to leave nothing but a mourn- 
ful blank remaining. 

The heart of this fair girl bounded with joy 
and gladness. Devoted attachment 'to her 
Sisters, and a fervent love of all beautiful things 
in nature, were its pure affections, Her glee- 
Some voice and merry laugh were the sweetest 
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music of theirhome, She was its very light and 
life. The brightest flowers in the garden were 
reared by her; the caged birds sang when they 
heard her voice, and pined when they missed its 
sweetness, Alice, dear Alice ; what living thing 
within the sphere of her gentle witchery could 
fail to love her ! 

You may seek in vain, now, for the spot on 
which these sisters lived, for their very names 
have passed away, and dusty antiquaries tell of 
them as of a fable, But they dwelt in an old 
wooden house, old even in those days, with over- 
hanging gables and balconies of rudely carved 
oak, which stood within a pleasant orchard, 
and was surrounded by a rough stone wall, 
whence a stout archer might have winged an 
arrow to St. Mary’s Abbey. The old abbey 
flourished then ; and the five sisters, living on 
its fair domains, paid yearly dues to the black 
monks of Saint Benedict, to which fraternity 
it belonged. 

It was a bright and sunny morning in the 
pleasant time of summer, when one of these 
black monks emerged from the abbey portal, and 
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bent his steps towards the house of the fair 
sisters, Heaven above was blue, and earth 
beneath was green; the river glistened like a 
path of diamonds in the sun; the birds poured 
forth their songs from the shady trees; the lark 
soared high above the waving corn; and the 
deep buzz of insects filled the air. Eveiything 
looked gay and smiling; but the: holy man 
walked gloomily on, with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, The beauty of the earth is but a breath, 
and man is but a shadow. What sympathy 
should a holy preacher have with either? 

With eyes bent upon the ground, then, or 
only raised enough to prevent his stumbling 
over such obstacles as lay in his way, the 
religious man moved slowly forward until he 
reached a small postern in the wall of the 
sisters? orchard, through which he passed, 
closing it behind him, The noise of soft 
voices in conversation, and of merry laughter, 
fell upon his ear ere he had advanced many 
paces; and raising his eyes higher than was 
his humble wont, he descried, at no great 
distance, the five sisters seated on the grass, 
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with Alice in the centre; all busily plying 
their customary task of embroidering. 

‘¢Save you, fair daughters!” said the friar ; 
and fair in truth they were. Even a monk 
might have loved them as choice masterpieces 
of his Maker’s hand. 

The sisters saluted the holy man with be- 
coming reverence, and the eldest motioned him 
to a mossy seat beside them; but the good 
friar shook his head, and bumped himself 
down on a very hard stone,—at which, no 
doubt, approving angels were gratified. 

“Ye were merry, daughters,” said the 
monk, 

“You know how light of heart sweet Alice 
is,” replied the eldest sister, passing her fingers 
through the tresses of the smiling girl. 

“ And what joy and cheerfulness it wakes up 
within us, to see all nature beaming in bright- 
ness and sunshine, father,” added Alice, blush- 
ing beneath the stern look of the recluse. 

The monk answered not, save by a grave 
inclination of the head, and the sisters pursu.d 
their task in silence. 
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‘¢ Still wasting the precious hours,” said the 
monk at lensth, turning to the eldest sister as 
he spoke, “still wasting the precious hours on 
this vain trifling, Alas, alas! that the few 
bubbles on the surface of eternity—all that 
Heaven wills we should see of that dark deep 
stream—should be so lightly scattered !” 

“ Father,” urged the maiden, pausing, as did 
each of the others, in her busy task, ‘“‘ we have 
prayed at matins, our daily alms have been 
distributed at the gate, the sick peasants have 
been tended—all our morning tasks have been 
performed. I hope our occupation is a blame- 
less one?” 

* See here,” said the friar, taking the frame 
from her hand, “‘an intricate winding of gaudy 
colours, without purpose or object, unless it be 
that one day it is destined for some vain orna- 
ment, to minister to the pride of your frail and 
giddy sex. Day after day has been employed 
upon this senseless task, and yet it is not half 
accomplished. The shade of each departed 
day falls upon our graves, and the worm exults 
as he beholds it, to know that we are hastening 
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thither. Daughters, is there no better way to 
pass the fleeting hours?” 

The four elder sisters cast down their eyes, 
as if abashed by the holy man’s reproof; but 
Alice raised hers, and bent them mildly on the 
friar. 

‘‘Our dear mother,” said the maiden; 
“‘ Heaven rest her soul !”— 

“Amen!” cried the friar, in a deep voice. 

‘Our dear mother,” faltered the fair Alice, 
‘was living when these long tasks began, and 
bade us, when she should be no more, ply 
them, in all discretion and cheerfulness, in our 
leisure hours: she said that if in harmless 
mirth and maidenly pursuits we passed those 
hours together, they would prove the happiest 
and most peaceful of our lives, and that i in 
later times, we went forth into the world, and 
mingled with its cares and trials—if, allured 
by its temptations and dazzled by its glitter, we 
ever forgot that love and duty which should 
bind, in holy ties, the children of one loved 
parent—a glance at the old woik of our 
common girlhood would awaken good thoughts 
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of bygone days, and soften our hearts to 
affection and love,” 

‘‘ Alice speaks truly, father,” said the elder 
sister, somewhat proudly. And so saying, she 
resumed her work, as did the others, 

It was a kind of sampler, of large size, that 
each sister had before her; the device was of 
a complex and intricate description, and the 
pattern and colours of all five were the same. 
The sisters bent gracefully over their work ; the 
monk, resting his chin upon his hands, looked 
from one to the other in silence. 

‘* How much better,” he said at length, “to 
shun all such thoughts and chances, and, in 
the peaceful shelter of the Church, devote your 
lives to heaven! Infancy, childhood, the prime 
of life, and old age, wither as rapidly as they 
crowd upon each other. Think how human 
dust rolls onward to the tomb, and turning 
your faces steadily towards that goal, avoid 
the cloud which takes its rise among the plea- 
sures of the world, and cheats the senses of the r 
votaries, The veil, daughters, the veil!” 

‘‘ Never, sisters,” cried Alice, ‘‘ Barter not 
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the light and air of heaven, and the freshness 
of earth and all the beautiful things which 
breathe upon it, for the cold cloister and the 
cell. Nature’s own blessings are the proper 
goods of life, and we may share them sinlessly 
together. To die is our heavy portion, but, 
oh, let us die with life about us; when our 
cold hearts cease to beat, let warm hearts be 
beating near; let our last look be upon the 
bounds which God has set to His own bright 
skies, and not on stone walls and bars of iron ! 
Dear sisters, let us live and die, if you list, in 
this green garden’s compass; only shun the 
gloom and sadness of a cloister, and we shall 
be happy.” 

The tears fell fast from the maiden’s eyes as 
she closed her impassioned appeal, and hid her 
face in the bosom of her sister. 

‘¢ Take comfort, Alice,” said the eldest, kiss- 
ing her fair forehead, ‘The veil shall never 
cast its shadow on thy young brow. How say 
you, sisters? For yourselves ycu speak, and 
not for Alice, or for me,” 

The sisters, as with one accord, cried that 
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their lot was cast together, and that there were 
dwellings for peace and virtue beyond the 
convent’s walls, 

‘‘ Father,” said the eldest lady, rising with 
dignity, “you hear our final resolve. The 
same pious care which enriched the abbey of 
Saint Mary, and left us, orphans, to its holy 
guardianship, directed that no constraint should 
be imposed upon our inclinations, but that we 
should be free to live according to our choice, 
Let us hear no more of this, we pray you, 
Sisters, it is nearly noon, Let us take shelter 
until evening!” With a reverence to the friar, the 
lady rose and walked towards the house, hand 
in hand with Alice; the other sisters followed. 

The holy man, who had often urged the 
same point before, but had never met with so 
direct a repulse, walked some little distance 
behind, with his eyes bent upon the earth, and 
his lips moving as zfin prayer. As the sisters 
reached the porch, he quickened his pace, and 
called upon them to stop. 

“Stay!” said the monk, raising his right 
hand in the air, and directing an angry glance 
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by turns at Alice and the eldest sister. “Stay, 
and hear from me what these recollections are, 
which you would cherish above eternity, and 
awaken—if in mercy they slumbered — by 
means of idle toys. The memory of earthly 
things is charged, in after life, with bitter disap- 
pointment, affliction, death ; with dreary change 
and wasting sorrow. The time will one day 
come, when a glance at those unmeaning 
baubles will tear open deep wounds in the hearts 
of some among you, and strike to your inmost 
souls, When that hour arrives—and, mark 
me, come it will—turn from the world to which 
you clung, to the refuge which you spurned. 
Find me the cell which shall be colder than 
the fire of mortals grows, when dimmed by 
calamity and trial, and there weep for the dreams 
of youth. These things are Heaven’s will, not 
mine,” said the friar, subduing his voice as he 
looked round upon the shrinking girls, ‘‘ The 
Virgin’s blessing be upon you, daughters ! ” 

With these words he disappeared through the 
postern; and the sisters hastening into the 
house, were seen no more that day. 
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But nature will smile though priests may 
frown, and next day the sun shone brightly, 
and on the next, and the next again. And in 
the morning’s glare, and in the evening’s soft 
repose, the five sisters still walked, or worked, 
or beguiled the time by cheerful conversation 
in their quiet orchard, 

Time passed away as a tale that is told; 
faster indeed than many tales that are told, of 
which number I fear this may be one, The 
house of the five sisters stood where it did, and 
the same trees cast their pleasant shade upon 
the orchard grass, The sisters too were there, 
and lovely as at first, but a change had come 
over their dwelling. Sometimes, there was the 
clash of armour, and the gleaming of the moon 
on caps of steel; and, at others, jaded coursers 
were spurred up to the gate, and a female form 
glided hurriedly forth, as if eager to demand 
tidings of the weary messenger, A goodly train 
of knights and ladies lodged one night within 
the abbey walls, and next day rode away, with 
two of the fair sisters among them, Then, 
horsemen began to come less frequently, and 
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seemed to bring bad tidings when they did, and 
at length they ceased to come at all, and foot- 
sore peasants slunk to the gate after sunset, and 
did their errand there, by stealth. Once, a vassal 
was despatched in haste to the abbey at dead 
of night, and when morning came, there were 
sounds of woe and wailing in the sisters’ house ; 
and after this, a mournful silence fell upon it, 
and knight or lady, horse or armour, was seen 
about it no more. 

There was a sullen darkness in the sky, and 
the sun had gone angrily down, tinting the dull 
clouds with the last traces of his wrath, when 
the same black monk walked slowly on, with 
folded arms, within a stone’s-throw of the abbey. 
A blight had fallen on the trees and shrubs ; 
and the wind, at length beginning to break the 
unnatural stillness that had prevailed all day, 
sighed heavily from time to time, as though fore- 
telling in grief the ravages of the coming storm. 
The bat skimmed in fantastic flight through 
the heavy air, and the ground was alive with 
crawling things, whose instinct brought them 
forth to swell and fatten in the rain, 
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No longer were the ‘friar’s eyes directed to 
the earth ; they were cast abroad, and roamed 
from point to point, as if the gloom and desola- 
tion of the scene found a quick response in his 
own bosom, Again he paused near the sisters’ 
house, and again he entered by the postern. 

But not again did his ear encounter the sound 
of laughter, or his eyes rest upon the beautiful 
figures of the five sisters. All was silent and 
deserted. The boughs of the trees were bent 
and broken, and the grass had grown long and 
rank, No light feet had pressed it for many, 
many a day. 

With the indifference or abstraction of one 
well accustomed to the change, the monk glided 
into the house, and entered a low, dark room, 
Four sisters sat there, Their black garments 
made their pale faces whiter still, and time and 
sorrow had worked deep ravages, They were 
stately yet ; but the flush and pride of beauty 
were gone, 

And Alice—where was she? In Heaven. 

The monk;—even the monk—could bear with 
some grief here; for it was long since these 
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sisters had met, and there were furrows in their 
blanched faces which years could never plough, 
He took his seat in silence, and motioned them 
to continue their speech, 

“‘ They are here, sisters,” said the elder lady, 
in a trembling voice. ‘*I have never borne to 
look upon them since, and now I blame myself 
formy weakness, What is there in her memory 
that we should dread? To call up our old days, 
shall be a solemn pleasure yet.” 

She glanced at the monk as she spoke, and, 
opening a cabinet, brought forth the five frames 
of work, completed long before. Her step was 
firm, but her hand trembled as she produced 
the last one; and, when the feelings of the 
other sisters gushed forth at sight of it, her 
pent-up tears made way, and she sobbed ‘ God 
bless her !” 

The monk rose and advanced towards them. 
‘It was almost the last thing she touched in 
health,” he said, in a low voice, 

“It was,” cried the elder lady, weeping 
bitterly. . 

The monk turned to the second sister. 
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“The gallant youth who looked into thine 
eyes, and hung upon thy very breath when first 
he saw thee intent upon this pastime, lies buried 
on a plain whereof the turf is red with blood. 
Rusty fragments of armour, once brightly 
burnished, lie rotting on the ground, and are 
as little distinguishable for his, as are the bones 
that crumble in the mould!” 

The lady groaned, and wrung her hands, 

‘¢ The policy of courts,” he continued, turning 
to the two other sisters, ‘‘drew ye from your 
peaceful home to stenesof revelryand splendour. 
The same policy, and the restless ambition of 
proud and fiery men, have sent ye back, widowed 
maidens, and humbled outcasts. Do I speak 
truly ?” 

. The sobs of the two sisters were their only 
reply. 

“‘ There is little need,” said the monk, with 
a meaning look, “to fritter away the time in 
gewgaws which shall raise up the pale ghosts 
of hopes of early years. Bury them, heap 
penance and mortification on their heads, keep 
them down, and let the convent be their grave !” 
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The sisters asked for three days to deliberate ; 
and felt, that night, as though the veil were 
indeed the fitting shroud for their dead joys, 
But morning came again, and though the 
boughs of the ofchard trees drooped and ran 
wild upon the ground, it was the same orchard 
still. The grass was coarse and high, but there 
was yet the spot on which they had so often sat 
together, when change and sorrow were but 
names, There was every walk and nook which 
Alice had made glad ; and in the minster nave 
was one flat stone beneath which she slept in 
peace. 

And could they, remembering how her young 
heart had sickened at the thought of cloistered 
walls, look upon her grave, in garbs which 
would chill the very ashes within it? Could 
they bow down in prayer, and when all Heaven 
turned to hear them, bring the dark shade of 
sadness on one angel’s face? No. 

They sent abroad, to artists of great celebrity 
in those times, and having obtained the Church’s 
sanction to their work of piety, caused to be 


executed, in five large compartments of richly 
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stained glass, a faithful copy of their old em- 
broidery work, These were fitted into a large 
window until that time bare of ornament; and 
when the sun shone brightly, as she had so well 
loved to see it, the familiar patterns were re- 
flected in their original colours, and throwing a 
stream of brilliant light upon the pavement, fell 
warmly on the name of Alice. 

For many hours in every day, the sisters 
paced slowly up and down the nave, or knelt 
by the side of the flat broad stone, Only three 
were seen in the customary place, after many 
years ; then but two, and, for a long time after- 
wards, but one solitary female bent with age. 
At length she came no more, and the stone bore 
five plain Christian names. 

That stone has worn away and been replaced 
by others, and many generations have come and 
gone since then, ‘Time has softened down the 
colours, but the same stream of light still falls 
upon the forgotten tomb, of which no trace 
remains ; and, to this day, the stranger is shown 
in York Cathedral’ an old window called the 
Five Sisters, 
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THE Baron Von Koéldwethout, of Grogzwig in 
Germany, was as likely a young baron as you 
would wish to see. I needn’t say that he lived 
in a castle, because that’s of course; neither need 
I say that he lived in an old castle; for what 
German baron ever lived ina new one? There 
were many strange circumstances connected 
with this venerable building, among which, not 
the least startlingand mysterious were, that when 
the wind blew, it rumbled in the chimneys, or 
even howled among the trees in the neighbouring 
forest; and that when the moon shone, she found 
her way through certain small loopholes in the 
wall, and actually made some parts of the wide 
halls and galleries quite light, while she left 
others in gloomy shadow. I believe that one of 
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inserted a dagger in a gentleman who called one 
night to ask his way, and it was supposed that 
these miraculous occurrences took place in con- 
sequence, And yet I hardly know how that could 
have been either, because the baron’s ancestor, 
who was an amiable man, felt very sorry after- 
wards for having been so rash, and laying violent 
hands upon a quantity of stone and timber which 
belonged to a weaker baron, built a chapel as 
an apology, and so took a receipt from Heaven, 
in full of all demands. 

Talking of the baron’s ancestors puts me in 
mind of the baron’s great claims to respect, on 
the score of his pedigree. I am afraid to say, 
I am sure, how many ancestors the baron had ; 
but I know that he had a great many more than 
ary other man of his time; and I only wish 
that he had lived in these latter days, that he 
might have had more, It is a very hard thing 
upon the great men of past centuries, that they 
should have come into the world so soon, because 
a man who was born three or four hundred years 
ago, cannot reasonably be expected to have had 
as many relations before him, as a man who is 
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born now. The last man, whoever he is—and 
he may be a cobbler or some low vulgar dog for 
aught we know—will have a longer pedigree 
than the greatest nobleman now alive; and 1 
contend that this is not fair. 

Well, but the Baron Von Koéldwethout of 
Grogzwig! He was a fine swarthy fellow, with 
dark hair and large moustachios, who rode a- 
hunting in clothes of Lincoln green, with russet 
boots on his feet, and a bugle slung over his 
shoulder, like the guard of a long stage. When 
he blew this bugle, four-and-twenty other gentle- 
men of inferior rank, in Lincoln green a little 
coarser, and russet boots with a little thicker 
soles, turned out directly; and away galloped 
the whole train, with spears in their hands like 
lacquered area-railings, to hunt down the boars, 
or perhaps encounter a bear; in which latter 
case the baron killed him first, and greased his 
whiskers with him afterwards. 

This was a merry life for the Baron of Grog- 
zwig, and a merrier still for the baron’s retainers, 
who drank Rhine wine every night till they fell 
under the table, and then had the bottles on the 
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floor, and called for dipes. Never were such 
jolly, roystering, rollicking, merry-making blades 
as the jovial crew of Grogzwig, 

But the pleasures of the table, or the pleasures 
of under the table, require a little variety ; 
especially when the same five-and-twenty people 
sit daily down to the same board, to discuss the 
same subjects, and tell the same stories. The 
baron grew weary, and wanted excitement. He 
took to quarrelling with his gentlemen, and 
tried kicking two or three of them every day 
after dinner, This was a pleasant change at 
first ; but it became monotonous after a week or 
so, and the baron felt quite out of sorts, and cast 
about, in despair, for some new amusement, 

One night, after a day’s sport, in which he 
had outdone Nimrod or Gillingwater, and 
slaughtered “another fine bear” and brought 
him home in triumph, the Baron Von Koéld- 
wethout sat moodily at the head of his table, 
eyeing the smoky roof of the hall with a dis- 
contented aspect. Heswallowed huge bumpers 
of wine, but the more he swallowed the more 
he frowned, The gentlemen who had been 
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honoured with the dangerous distinction of 
sitting on his right and left, imitated him to a 
miracle in the drinking, and frowned at each 
other, 

“¢] will!” cried the baron suddenly, smiting 
the table with his right hand, and twirling his 
moustache with his left. ‘Fill to the Lady of 
Grogzwig |” 

The four-and-twenty Lincoln greens turned 
pale, with the exception of their four-and-twenty 
noses, which were unchangeable. 

“I said to the Lady of Grogzwig,” repeated 
the baron, looking round the board. 

“To the Lady of Grogzwig!” shouted the 
Lincoln greens ; and down their four-and-twenty 
throats went four-and-twenty imperial pints of 
such rare old hock, that they smacked their 
eight-and-forty lips, and winked again. 

“ The fair daughter of the Baron Von Swillen- 
hausen,” said Koéldwethout, condescending to 
explain. ‘ We will demand her in marriage of 
her father, ere the sun goes down to-morrow. 
If he refuse our suit, we will cut off his nose.” 

A hoarse murmur arose from the company ; 
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every man touched, first the hilt of his sword, 
and then the tip of his nose, with appalling 
significance. 

What a pleasant thing filial piety is to con- 
template! If the daughter of the Baron Von 
Swillenhausen had pleaded a preoccupied heart, 
or fallen at her father’s feet and corned them 
in salt tears, or only fainted away, and compli- 
mented the old gentleman in frantic ejaculations, 
the odds are a hundred to one, but Swillenhausen 
Castle would have been turned out at window, 
or rather the baron turned out at window, and 
the castle demolished. The damsel held her 
peace, however, when an early messenger bore 
the request of Von Koéldwethout next morning, 
and modestly retired to her chamber, from the 
casement of which she watched the coming of 
her suitor and his retinue, She was no sooner 
assured that the horseman with the large 
moustachios was her proffered husband, than 
she hastened to her father’s presence, and 
expressed her readiness to sacrifice herself to 
secure his peace. The venerable baron caught 
his child in his arms, and shed a wink of joy. 
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There was great feasting at the castle that 
day. The four-and-twenty Lincoln greens of 
Von Koéldwethout exchanged vows of eternal 
friendship with twelve Lincoln greens of Von 
Swillenhausen, and promised the old baron that 
they would drink his wine “ till all was blue ”— 
meaning, probably, until their whole counte- 
nances had acquired the same tint as their noses, 
Everybody slapped everybody else’s back, when 
the time for parting came ; and the Baron Von 
Koéldwethout and his followers rode gaily home, 

For six mortal weeks the bears and boars 
had a holiday. The houses of Koéldwethout 
and Swillenhausen were united; the spears 
rusted ; the baron’s bugle grew hoarse for lack 
of blowing. 

Those were great times for the four-and- 
twenty ; but, alas! their high and palmy days 
had taken boots to themselves, and were 
already walking off. 

‘* My dear,” said the baroness. 

** My love,” said the baron. 

“ Those coarse, noisy men” 


“Which, ma’am ?” said the baron, starting. 
H2 
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The baroness pointed, from the window at 
which they stood, to the courtyard beneath, 
where the unconscious Lincoln greens were 
taking a copious stirrup-cup, preparatory to 
issuing forth after a boar or two. 

‘‘ My hunting-train, ma’am,” said the baron, 

“ Disband them, love,” murmured the 
baroness. 

‘ Disband them !” cried the baron, in amaze- 
ment, 

‘‘ To please me, love,” replied the baroness. 

“To please the devil, ma’am,” answered the 
baron. 

Whereupon the baroness uttered a great cry, 
and swooned away at the baron’s feet. 

What could the baron do? He called for 
the lady’s maid, and roared for the doctor ; and 
then, rushing into the yard, kicked the two 
Lincoln greens who were the most used to it, 
and cursing the others all round, bade them 
go but never mind where. I don’t know 
the German for it, or I would put it delicately 
that way. 

It is not for me to say by what means or by 
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what degrees, some wives manage to keep down 
some husbands as they do, although I may have 
my private opinion on the subject, and may think 
that no Member of Parliament ought to be 
married, inasmuch as three married members 
out of every four, must vote according to their 
wives’ consciences (if there be such things), and 
not according to their own. All I need say, 
just now, is, that the Baroness Von Koéldwe- 
thout somehow or other acquired great control 
over the Baron Von Koéldwethout, and that, 
little by little, and bit by bit, and day by day, 
and year by year, the baron got the worst of 
some disputed question, or was slily unhorsed 
from some old hobby ; and that, by the time he 
was a fat hearty fellow of forty-eight or there- 
abouts, he had no feasting, no revelry, no 
hunting train, and no hunting—nothing in short 
that he liked, or used to have; and that, al- 
though he was as fierce as a lion and as bold as 
brass, he was decidedly snubbed and put down, 
by his own lady, in his own castle of Grogzwig. 

Nor was this the whole extent of the 
baron’s misfortunes. About a year after his 
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nuptials there came into the world a lusty young 
baron, in whose honour a great many fireworks 
were let off, and a great many dozens of wine 
drunk; but next year there came a young 
baroness, and next year another young baron, 
and so on, every year, either a baron or 
baroness (and one year both together), until 
the baron found himself the father of a 
small family of twelve. Upon every one of 
these anniversaries, the venerable Baroness 
Von Swillenhausen was nervously sensitive 
for the well-being of her child, the Baroness 
Von Koéldwethout; and although it was 
not found that the good lady ever did any- 
thing material towards contributing to her 
child’s recovery, still she made it a point of 
duty to be as nervous as possible at the castle 
of Grogzwig, and to divide her time between 
moral observations on the baron’s housekeeping, 
and bewailing the hard lot of her unhappy 
daughter. And if the Baron of Grogzwig, a 
little hurt and irritated at this, took heart, and 
ventured to suggest that his wife was at least 
no worse off than the wives of other barons, the 
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Baroness of Swillenhausen begged all persons 
to take notice that nobody but she sympathised 
with her dear daughter’s sufferings; upon 
which, her relations and friends remarked that 
to be sure she did cry a great deal more than her 
son-in-law, and that if there were a hard-hearted 
brute alive it was that Baron of Grogzwig. 

The poor baron bore it all as long as he could, 
and when he could bear it no longer lost his 
appetite and his spirits, and sat himself gloomily 
and dejectedly down, But there were worse 
troubles yet in store for him, and as they came 
on, his melancholy increased. Times changed. 
He got into debt. The Grogzwig coffers ran 
low, though the Swillenhausen family had looked 
upon them as inexhaustible ; and just when the 
baroness was on the point of making a thirteenth 
addition to the family pedigree, Von Koéld- 
wethout discovered that he had no means of 
replenishing them. 

‘‘T don’t see what is to be done,” said the 
baron, “I think I'll kill myself.” 

This was a bright idea. The baron took an 
old hunting-knife from a cupboard hard by, 
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and having sharpened it on his boot, made 
what boys call “an offer” at his throat. 

“Hem!” said the baron, stopping short. 
“ Perhaps it’s not sharp enough.” 

The baron sharpened it again, and made 
another offer, when his hand was arrested by a 
loud screaming among the young barons and 
baronesses, who had a nursery in an upstairs 
tower with iron bars outside the window, to 
prevent their tumbling out into the moat. 

“If I had been a bachelor,” said the baron, 
sighing, “I might have done it fifty times over, 
without being interrupted, Halloa! Put a 
flask of wine and the largest pipe in the little 
vaulted room behind the hall.” : 

One of the domestics, in a very kind manner, 
executed the baron’s order in the course of 
half-an-hour or so, and Von Koéldwethout being 
apprised thereof, strode to the vaulted room, the 
walls of which, being of dark shining wood, 
gleamed in the light of the blazing logs which 
were piled upon the hearth. The bottle and 
pipe were ready, and, upon the whole, the place 
looked very comfortable. 
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‘‘ Leave the lamp,” said the baron, 

‘‘ Anything else, my lord?” inquired the 
domestic. 

“The room,” replied the baron. The 
domestic obeyed, and the baron locked the door. 

‘T’ll smoke a last pipe,” said the baron, “‘and 
then I'll be off.” So, putting the knife upon the 
table till he wanted it, and tossing off a goodly 
measure of wine, the Lord of Grogzwig threw 
himself back in his chair, stretched his legs out 
before the fire, and puffed away. 

He thought about a great many things— 
about his present troubles and past days of 
bachelorship, and about the Lincoln greens, 
long since dispersed up and down the country, 
no one knew whither; with the exception of 
two who had been unfortunately beheaded, and 
four who had killed themselves with drinking. 
His mind was running upon bears and boars, 
when, in the process of draining his glass to the 
bottom, he raised his eyes, and saw, for the first 
time and with unbounded astonishment, that 
he was not alone. 

No, he was not; for, on the opposite side 
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of the fire, there sat with folded arms a wrinkled 
hideous figure, with deeply sunk and bloodshot 
eyes, and an immensely long cadaverous face, 
shadowed by jagged and matted locks of coarse 
black hair. He wore a kind of tunic of a dull 
bluish colour, which, the baron observed, on 
regarding it attentively, was clasped or orna- 
mented down the front with coffin handles. 
His legs, too, were encased in coffin plates as 
though in armour, and over his left shoulder he 
wore a short dusky cloak, which seemed made 
of a remnant of some pall. He took no notice 
of the baron, but was intently eyeing the fire. 

“Halloa!” said the baron, stamping his 
foot to attract attention. 

‘“ Halloa!” replied the stranger, moving his 
eyes towards the baron, but not his face or 
himself. ‘ What now?” 

“What now?” replied the baron, nothing 
daunted by his hollow voice and lustreless eyes, 
“J should ask that question. How did you 
get here?” 

‘Through the door,” replied the figure. 

‘What are you?” says the baron. 
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«A man,” replied the figure. 

‘*T don’t believe it,” says the baron. 

“‘ Disbelieve it then,” says the figure. 

““T will,” rejoined the baron. 

The figure looked at the bold Baron of Grog- 
zwig for some time, and then said familiarly— 

‘‘There’s no coming over you, I see. I’m 
not a man!” 

‘What are you then?” asked the baron. 

** A genius,” replied the figure. 

“You don’t look much like one,” returned 
the baron scornfully. 

‘‘] am the Genius of Despair and Suicide,” 
said the apparition, ‘ Now you know me.” 

With these words the apparition turned 
towards the baron, as if composing himself for 
a talk—and, what was very remarkable, was, 
that he threw his cloak aside, and displaying a 
stake, which was run through the centre of his 
body, pulled it out with a jerk, and laid it on 
the table, as composedly as if it had been his 
walking-stick, 

‘‘Now,” said the figure, glancing at the hunt- 
ing-knife, “are you ready for me?” 
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‘‘Not quite,” rejoined the baron, “I must 
finish this pipe first,” 

‘¢ Look sharp then,” said the figure. 

‘¢ You seem in a hurry,” said the baron, 

‘“Why, yes, I am,” answered the figure; 
“they're doing a pretty brisk business in my 
way over in England and France just now, and 
my time is a good deal taken up.” 

“Do you drink?” said the baron, touching 
the bottle with the bowl of his pipe. 

‘s Nine times out of ten, and then very hard,” 
rejoined the figure drily. 

‘ Never in moderation ?” asked the baron. 

‘““ Never,” replied the figure, with a shudder, 
‘‘that breeds cheerfulness.” 

The baron took another look at his new 
friend, whom he thought an uncommonly queer 
customer, and at length inquired whether he 
took any active part in such little proceedings 
as that which he had in contemplation. 

“No,” replied the figure evasively; “but I 
am always present.” 

‘Just to see fair, I suppose?” said the 
baron. 
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‘“‘ Just that,” replied the figure, playing with 
his stake, and examining the ferule. Be as 
quick as you can, will you, for there’s a young 
gentleman who is afflicted with too much money 
and leisure wanting me now, I find,” 

“Going to kill himself because he has too 
much money!” exclaimed the baron, quite 
tickled; ““Ha! ha! that’s a good one,” (This 
was the first time the baron had laughed for 
many a long day.) 

‘‘[T say,” expostulated the figure, looking 
very much scared; ‘‘ don’t do that again.” 

‘Why not?” demanded the baron. 

‘‘ Because it gives me pain all over,” replied 
the figure. ‘Sigh as much as you please ; 
that does me good.” 

The baron sighed mechanically at the mention 
of the word; the figure, brightening up again, 
handed him the hunting-knife with most 
winning politeness. 

“It’s not a bad idea, though,” said the 
baron, feeling the edge of the weapon; “a 
man killing himself because he has too much 
money,” 
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“Pooh,” said the apparition petulantly, “no 
better than a man’s killing himself because he 
has none or little.” 

Whether the genius unintentionally committed 
himself in saying this, or whether he thought 
the baron’s mind was so thoroughly made up 
that it didn’t matter what he said, I have no 
means of knowing. I only know that the baron 
stopped his hand, all of a sudden, opened his 
eyes wide, and looked as if quite a new light 
had come upon him for the first time. 

‘Why, certainly,” said Von Koéldwethout, 
“nothing is too bad to be retrieved.” 

‘“‘Except empty coffers,” cried the genius. 

“Well; but they may be one day filled 
again,’ said the baron. 

“Scolding wives,” snarled the genius, 

“Oh! They can be made quiet,” said the 
baron. 

‘¢Thirteen children,” shouted the genius. 

‘¢Can’t all go wrong, surely,” said the baron, 

The genius was evidently growing very 
savage with the baron for holding these opinions 
all at once; but he tried to laugh it off, and 
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said if he would let him know when he had left 
off joking, he should feel obliged to him. 

‘** But I am not joking ; I was never farther 
from it,” remonstrated the baron. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that,” said the 
genius, looking very grim, “because a joke, 
without any figure of speech, zs the death of 
me, Come! Quit this dreary world at once.” 

* IT don’t know,” said the baron, playing with 
the knife ; ‘‘it’s a dreary one certainly, but I 
don’t think yours is much better, for you have 
not the appearance of being particularly com- 
fortable, That puts me in mind—what security 
have I that I shall be any the better for going 
out of the world after all!” he cried, starting 
up; “I never thought of that.” 

‘‘ Despatch,” cried the figure, gnashing its 
teeth, 

‘‘ Keep off!” said the baron, “I'll brood 
over miseries no longer, but put a good face on 
the matter, and try the fresh air and the bears 
again; and if that don’t do, I'll talk to the 
baroness soundly, and cut the Von Swillen- 
hausens dead,” With this the baron fel into 
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his chair, and laughed so loud and boisterously, 
that the room rang with it. 

The figure fell back a pace or two, regarding 
the baron meanwhile with a look of intense 
terror, and when he had ceased, caught up the 
stake, plunged it violently into its body, uttered 
a frightful howl, and disappeared. 

Von Koéldwethout never saw it again. 
Having once made up his mind to action, he 
soon brought the baroness and the Von Swillen- 
hausens to reason, and died many years after- 
wards: not a rich man that I am aware of, but 
certainly a happy one: leaving behind him a 
numerous family, who had been carefully 
educated in bear and boar hunting under his 
own personal eye. And my advice to all men 
is, that if ever they become hipped and melan- 
choly from similar causes (as very many men 
do), they look at both sides of the question, 
applying a magnifying glass to the best one; 
and if they still feel tempted to retire without 
leave, that they smoke a large pipe and drink 
a full bottle first, and profit by the laudable 
example of the Baron of Grogzwig. 


VERSES 


VERSES. 


THE IVY GREEN. 


H, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone 
decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim: 
And the mouldering dust that years have 
made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green, 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no 
wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he, ° 
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How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 
And slily he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled and their works 
decayed, 
‘d nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past : 
For the stateliest building man can raise, 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


i 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I CARE not for Spring; on his fickle wing 

Let the blossoms and buds be borne: 

He woos them amain with his treacherous rain, 
And he scatters them ere the morn. 

An inconstant elf, he knows not himself, 

Nor his own changing mind an hour, 

He'll smile in your face, and, with wry grimace, 
He'll wither your youngest flower. 


Let the Summer sun to his bright home run, 
He shall never be sought by me; 

When he’s dimmed by a cloud I can laugh aloud, 
And care not how sulky he be! 

For his darling child is the madness wild 
That sports in fierce fever’s train ; 

And when love is too strong, it don’t last long, 


As many have found to their pain. 
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A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 
Of the modest and gentle moon, 

Has a far sweeter sheen for me, I ween, 
Than the broad and unblushing noon. 

But every leaf awakens my grief, 

As it lieth beneath the tree ; 

So let autumn air be never so fair, 

It by no means agrees with me. 


But my song I troll out, for CHRISTMAS stout, 
The hearty, the true, and the bold ; 

A bumper I drain, and with might and main 
Give thre: cheers for this Christmas old! 
We'll usher him in with a merry din 

That shall gladden his joyéus heart, 

And we'll keep him up, while there’s bite or 


sup, 
And in fellowship good, we’ll part. 


In his fine honest pride, he scorns to hide 

One jot of his hard weather scars ; 

They’re no disgrace, for there’s much the same 
trace 

On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 
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Then again I sing till the roof doth ring, 

And it echoes from wall to wall— 

To the stout old wight, fair welcome to- 
night, 

As the King of the Seasons all! 


ROMANCE. 


I. 


BOLD Turpin vunce, on Hounslow Heath, 
His bold mare Bess bestrode—er ; 

Ven there he see’d the Bishop’s coach 
A-coming along the road—er. 

So he gallops close to the ’orse’s legs, 

And he claps his head vithin ; 

And the Bishop says, “ Sure as eggs is eggs, 
This here’s the bold Turpin !” 


CHORUS. 
And the Bishop says, ‘‘ Sure as eggs is eggs, 


This here’s the bold Turpin !” 
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iI, 


Says Turpin, ‘ You shall eat your words, 
With a sarse of leaden bul-let ; ” 

So he puts a pistol to his mouth, 

And he fires it down his gul-let. 

The coachman he not likin’ the job 

Set off at a full gal-lop, 

But Dick put a couple of balls in his nob, 
And perwailed on him to stop. 


CHORUS (sarcastically). 


But Dick put a couple of balls in his nob, 
And perwailed on him to stop. 


THE END 
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